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A Retrospect of the World Power Conference. 


Mucu space in our recent issues has been occupied by the 
presentation of some of the leading papers to the World 
Power Conference on Fuel, held in London a month ago. 
This conference was of such magnitude that it was diffi- 
cult for a weekly journal even to touch on the leading 
features. We felt, however, that we had a _ responsi- 
bility to the industry in presenting a true picture of an 
and we therefore decided to 
arrange, if possible, for a series of exclusive articles on 
the World Fuel Conference from the point of view of the 
gas industry, written by the two men whom we considered 


event of such importance ; 


were in the best position to contribute them. 


We have achieved our intention; and next week’s 
“JourNAL ’’ will contain the first of four articles by Dr. 
E. W. Smith, F.I.C., and Mr. T. Campbell Finlayson, 
M.Sc. 


the technical side of the conference. 


These two gentlemen were closely associated with 
Dr. Smith, as Joint 
Technical Secretary, had a very close connection with 
the organization of the technical sessions, and with the 
grouping and examination of the papers prior to presen- 
tation. Mr. Finlayson, as one of the General Reporters 
and Editors, also had the opportunity of making a speci- 
ally detailed study of the technical contributions. 

We have no hesitation in stating that these four articles 
will be an outstanding commentary on the conference as 
i whole; and we are glad of the fact that it is in the 


pages of the ‘“‘ JournaL ’’ they will appear. In the words 
of the two writers, ‘‘ the retrospect has a threefold ob- 
ject. First, to crystallize some of the information laid 
before the conference; secondly, to criticize and discuss 
certain features of the papers aad discussions; 


thirdly, to indicate the lessons to the gas industry which 


and, 


it seems may justifiably be drawn.”’ 

In our choice of authors for these articles (which we 
are confident is one that will be generally acceptable to 
our readers), there is another notable feature—namely, 
that both writers are connected with one of our Jead- 
ing contracting firms. Gas undertakings owe an appreci- 
able amount of their great progress during the past few 
years to the high level of the work carried out by tech- 
nical men in the employ of the leading contracting firms, 
whether on carbonizing plant construction, auxiliary plant, 
or furnaces and appliances. No better example of this 
influence can be indicated than the work of the Research 
Section of the Woodall-Duckham Companies, under the 
leadership of Dr. Smith. This little group of specialists 
has played an outstanding part in the organization of 
various conferences held during the past two or three 
years. It is because we believe that Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Finlayson are in a peculiarly authoritative position to 
review the deliberations of the World Fuel Conference 
that we commend their series of articles to the special 
attention of our readers. 





A Position Fast Becoming Intolerable. 


Tar Mr. F. W. Goodenough, in the course of his speech 
(which we reproduce elsewhere) at the British Commercial 
Gas Association luncheon at York last Wednesday, should, 
in speaking of the Government’s failure to meet the gas 
industry’s claim for amending legislation, have adopted a 
somewhat more militant tone than that to which we are 
accustomed from leaders of the industry, will occasion 
N0 surprise to those familiar with the position—indeed, 
there are very many connected with the gas industry who 
would have been glad if he had been even more out- 


spoken. As he truly said, the position is fast becoming 
ntolerable. 


One of the largest and most important of the industries 


tthe country two years ago stated its case for the amend- 
ment of the antiquated legislation under which it has to 
Work. “That case has been examined by the Government 
Department charged with safeguarding the interests of 
the public which that industry exists to serve; it has been 
.*amined by several public bodies representative of all 
teresis; and the net result of these investigations has 
"en to show that the case is in the main unanswerable. 


*t the Government have done nothing, and now say that, 
‘wing to the heavy demands on the parliamentary time 


available, they can do nothing. It is impossible for those 
connected with an industry which has served the public 
well for over a hundred years, and which now seeks no 
more than to be enabled more efficiently and more cheaply 
to continue and develop that service, to view the Govern- 
ment’s attitude with equanimity. Expectation is giving 
place to indignation, and the Government stands in danger 
of losing the allegiance cf some who have been life-long 
supporters of the party. 

It is no part of the business of a technical publieation 
to deal with political issues; but we consider that we are 
justified in pointing out that the gas industry is possessed 
of forces which up to the present it has never had occasion 
to use, and that it has a most admirable organization in 
its hands for the utilization of these forces. It is known 
that many million parliamentary voters in this country 
are gas consumers. If it can be shown to them—and it 
can be shown—that the rationalization of the gas indus- 
try, that the simplification and reduction of cost of the 
present antiquated procedure which would result from the 
acceptance of the industry’s proposals, must eventually 
lead to a reduction in the cost of gas, they would share 
the indignation which is felt by those who are familiar 
with the facts. Governments which think in millions are 
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apt to ignore the value to individuals of a few shillings 
saved in the cost of one of the necessities of life; yet it 
is just such considerations which tend to sway masses 
of the electorate. 
£,115,000,000 invested in gas company stocks, from which 
many of them receive a return considerably less than that 
which they might reasonably expect, can also be enlight- 
ened as to the effect upon them of the Government’s failure 
to meet the industry’s demands. 

It is no doubt difficult to convey to the lay mind why 
it is that the Gas Regulation Act of 1920 has failed to 


Again, shareholders who have some | 


achieve one of its avowed purposes—that of adapting the | 


working of the sliding-scale principle to post-war econo- 
mic and financial conditions—but the results of that 
failure expressed in pounds, shillings, and pence can be 
understood by anyone. Gas undertakings, through their 


collectors and inspectors, are in frequent and regular | 


touch with their consumers, and company undertakings 
are in regular communication with their shareholders. It 
appears to us, and we know that our view is shared by 
very large numbers of those directly concerned, that the 
industry will have recourse to the forces at its command 
unless its requests are speedily acceded to. 

Were the proposals of the industry anything but en- 
tirely and admittedly reasonable, were they of a revolu- 
tionary character, we should never make this suggestion. 





But no more is asked than that gas undertakings should 
be granted facilities for putting their house in orcer, 
freed from the obsolete legislative restrictions of a byg»ne 
age. They want to do on their own initiative what the 
electricity supply industry was forced by Parliament to 
do. They want.to do what the coal industry has been ured 
to do, and has been given legislative facilities for doing. 
They ask for no grant of public funds. 

The measure necessary to give effect to the most :m- 
portant of the proposals put forward would be short, and 
in the main it would not be contentious. What then is the 
obstacle? A Government who have devoted much time 
to the Rabbits Bill, and other measures of secondary im- 
portance, cannot seriously be heard to say that they lave 
no time to attend to the requirements of one of the coun- 
try’s basic industries. We cannot but feel that Mr. Good- 
enough was right when he suggested that the reason for 
the Government’s non possumus attitude lies in the fact 
that in the past the industry has been too peaceable and 
too unobtrusive. It is felt in Government circles that 
our claims can be ignored without running the risk of 
unpleasant consequences. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that even the most peaceable and the most unob- 
trusive may be driven to divest themselves of these attri- 
butes if they are forced into a struggle to secure their 
vital interests. 


Concrete Roads—An Opportunity for the Industry ? 


In this and the preceding three issues of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ 
Mr. R. W. Edwards, Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Com- 
pany, has in a series of striking articles developed for the 
benefit of the gas industry as a whole his argument that 
the time is approaching when the whole question of the 
laying of mains and cables in highways should be 
thoroughly investigated, and remedial legislation, to 
cope with modern developments, pressed for; further, 
that an opportunity is arising for the matter to be settled 
favourably for the public utility industries. The modern 
developments to which Mr. Edwards refers are, of 
course, the colossal growth of mechanical road trans- 
port and the consequent tendency to rely more and more 
upon ferro-concrete in highway construction; while the 
present law, as far as the subsoil works of utility under- 
takings are concerned, may be said to be embodied in 
the ‘‘ Maybury Clause ’’’—a menacing embodiment in that 
it in no wise attempts to cope with the particular evil 
of the ferro-concrete road surface, but leaves the public 
utility undertakers open to grievous expense in certain 
conditions. Before briefly indicating the opportunity 
which Mr. Edwards urges the industry to grasp, we 
would endorse one of his closing remarks—to the effect 
that there are bound to be at least two opinions regard- 
ing the situation and the best means of dealing with it, 
but that public service remains the ideal before all those 
concerned. Truly, it seems to us that here again is a 
phase of public utility work which calls for co-operation. 
In 1928, it is no good maintaining that roads must be 
constructed to suit mains and cables rather than a colossal 
volume of heavy, fast-moving traffic; it is likewise foolish 
to imagine that the privileges of public utility under- 
takers can be set at naught, together with the inestim- 
able benefits which they bestow. But surely, in this en- 
lightened age, men can get together and compose their 
outstanding difficulties and differences. 

Now earlier this year Lord Montagu of Beaulieu intro- 
duced in the House of Lords a Roads Protection Bill, 
which had not the official backing of the Government and 
in consequence did not receive a second reading. The 
draft of the Bill was stigmatized in our columns as crude; 
and Mr. Edwards points out that its provisions were, 
indeed, so conceived as to give the maximum offence to 
both Public Utility Undertakers and Highway Authori- 
ties. Nevertheless, it appears likely that the Bill in an 
amended form approved by the Government will come 
forward in due course; and that will constitute, in Mr. 
Edwards’ opinion, the golden opportunity for the gas 


industry to press and ventilate its claims at a time when 
they are likely to receive fuil consideration. In any case, 
there seems at the moment to be no alternative chance of 
solving a grave problem; and Lord Montagu is un- 
abated in his desire to see his cause flourish. 

The object of Lord Montagu’s Bill was ‘‘ to limit the 
powers of statutory undertakers to break open the 
streets; ’’ and this bold statement is calculated not only 
to give offence but to hide much virtue which can be 
discovered by a consideration of the suggested provisions 
as a whole. We do not propose here to comment in any 
detail upon those provisions—they are set out and sub- 
jected to critical examination in the article in later columns 
of this issue. Suffice it to say that the virtue lies in the 
proposal that in the reconstruction of an old road or the 
making of a new one, there should be provision for the 
accommodation, where possible, of mains and apparatus 
in footways or grass verges; further, that the Highway 
Authority, where the Minister of Transport considers it 
to be ‘‘ reasonably necessary,’’ must make provision at 
their own expense for the removal of existing mains and 
apparatus and their replacement elsewhere. Such is the 
tempting morsel served up by Lord Montagu with a gener- 
ally unpalatable dish; but Mr. Edwards considers that 
the Bill was a very interesting attempt at the solution 
of a problem which entails expense and inconvenience 
all round—to an extent which many Public Utility Under- 
takers do not realize, and which is certain to increase 
in gravity with the precipitate advance of civilization. 
The final article in to-day’s columns points out that there 
is a growing movement towards regarding grass verges 
as the proper place for subsoil works; that public opinion 
has been educated to a much more kindly disposition to 
Public Utility Undertakers; and that undoubtedly the 
law as it stands is loaded for the Highway Authorities. 
On the contrary, it is submitted that the Roads Protec- 
tion Bill not only puts forward a sound basis for the solu- 
tion of a very difficult, pressing, and far-reaching prob- 
lem, but it also proposes to solve very much in favour 
of the Public Utility Undertakers an important question 
arising out of that problem. : 

Let the defects be removed, if possible by collaboration 
between the promoter of a Roads Bill (we purposely omit 
the word ‘ protection,’’ for the latter is needed by all 
concerned), the Minister of Transport, and the Conjoint 
Conference of Public Utility Associations; and we are 
confident that the gas industry would fall in line. In 
any case, it owes gratitude to Mr. Edwards for his public 
spiritedness in having so clearly set forth an envrossing 
problem. 
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York—And After. 


We spoke in advance of the York Conference of the 
British Commercial Gas Association as likely to prove 
yet one more of ‘‘ these always successful, interesting, 
: That our anticipation was 
the 
the freely expressed opinion of those fortunate enough 


and inspiring gatherings.”’ 


well—indeed, abundantly—justified py event was 


tobe there. Year by year these gatherings of chairmer 


” 


of boards of committees—‘‘ conveners 
North 
directors, councillors, managers, secretaries, salesmen, 
all keenly interested in the commercial development and 
maintenance of the industry, find the atmosphere of pro- 
gressive public service, and mutual co-operation in that 
service, Which pervades these meetings, more and more 
helpful, stimulating, and inspiring. 

On Tuesday members listened to the splendid address 
of the President (Mr. Alfred Procter), which set the work 
of the Association (that is, of the industry) on so lofty, 
yet withal so practical, a plane, and were charmed, but 
we hope also stimulated greatly to action, by the paper 
of Sir Lawrence Weaver that was so apt and worthy a 
pendant to the Presidential Address. Then, after wander- 
ing among the historic beauties of York, they listened to 
the fervent but practical idealism of Mr. Ernest Hunt, 
who must have been well repaid by the wonderful ovation 
he received at the end of his address. And as members 
assembled on Tuesday evening for the banquet with which 
the York Gas Company completed a day that had been 
one continual feast for the mind, there were heard on 
every hand expressions of deep satisfaction. These could 
be summed up in the words of one member: ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
“have missed this day for anything.”’ 

That is, indeed, typical of the comments we hear in 
growing measure every year as these annual conferences 
of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ come more and more to form a vital 
part of the gas industry as an organized entity. They 
are the only gatherings at which the administrators, man- 
agers, and officers of gas undertakings of all descriptions 
—company and municipal, large, medium, and small—in 
all parts of the kingdom, from Aberdeen to Truro, get 


when they come 


from of the Tweed, as many of them do—of 


os 


Scurfing Times and Thermal Output. 
In his Presidential Address to the London and Southern 


District Junior Gas Association, Mr. W. T. Kenshole, of the 


Lea Bridge District Gas Company, referred to an interesting 


experiment relative to the scurfing of vertical retorts which was 
carried out at Lea Bridge. It consisted of reducing the num- 
ber of working days between scurfing from about 45, which is 
the usual, to 30 days. The immediate effect of this, he said, 
was that the retorts could be scurfed in 48 hours under the new 
conditions, This, of 


Further and more important ad- 


as against about 72 hours previously. 
urse, is to be expected. 
vantages were found in that the output of the house was in- 


treased by approximately 12 p.ct. with the same thermal yield 


per ton, but without any increase in the fuel used in the 
producers, 
The Little Cloud? 

Some weeks ago in these columns we permitted ourselves 


to pict our much respected contemporary ‘‘ The Times ” 


detach regarding the Gargantuan feast of sensationalism 
indulged in by the gamut of the Daily Press. In the same 
parag we acknowledged with delight the gesture of recog- 
nition orded the gas industry in a leading article in that 
alway liable chronicle. Now half a column or so of the 
centre } oe of ‘* The Times ”’ is regularly devoted to ‘‘ Political 
Notes, hich are obviously contributed by one who constantly 
moves |. chind the scenes of Parliamentary activity and intrigue, 
and y must be kept extremely well posted by agents and 
am ions as to the way the political wind is blowing. 
#t us. 


hen, take it as a portent of good that on Monday of 
this weo's the last paragraph of the said notes should have been 
devoted to the matter which is stirring the gas industry to its 








together to listen in public assembly to addresses and 
discussions of high quality, and to exchange in private 
foregatherings opinions and experiences to their great 
mutual interest and advantage. We have heard chairmen 
in particular bless these conferences for having given 
them an entirely new conception of the gas industry as a 


public service, and for having made them realize them- 
selves and their undertakings to be part of a national 
whole, instead of isolated parochial units. 


We believe that when, seventeen years ago this month, 
the ‘“‘ B.C.G.A.’’ was founded at the now historic con- 
ference at Storey’s Gate, Westminster, those responsible 
for its origin began a greater work for the industry itself, 
and for the commerce of the country as a whole, than 
any but a very few had any thought of then—greater in- 
deed than any one of them freely imagined even in his 
most far-seeing moments. York (the crown of the year 
of work it splendidly closed) is only one more stone, 
though a finely wrought and worthy stone, added to the 
edifice of Efficient Service which is steadily rising from 
the foundation laid in 1911, to form a strong barrier 
against increasing competition from all sides. 

We shall all now look forward with the keenest ex- 
pectation to another year of effective work, and another 
conference of strengthening inspiration, under the guid- 
ance of the new President, Mr. Frank Jones, whom every- 
one welcomes with enthusiasm in his new office. Nothing 
could be more eloquent of the modern spirit in the indus- 
try than his acceptance of the presidential chair of the 
‘* B.C.G.A.’’ and the words in which he, a gas engineer 
born and bred, replied to his election. He said he had 
been brought up to think the walls of the works were the 
boundaries of the industry; but he had realized that what 
was done outside those walls was as important as, or 
more important than, what was done within. The man 
who has grown in knowledge through experience and ob- 
servation, and tells you so, is the man destined to teach 
and to lead. Mr. Frank Jones has taken his place in the 
very front rank of the most progressive men in the gas 
industry. We heartily welcome him there, and congratu- 
late the ‘* B.C.G.A.’”’ on providing the opportunity and 
persuading the man to take it. 


_— 
a 





depths and sending out eddies into many neighbouring, and 


normally static, pools. Though the announcement varies little 


from others which have been published, nevertheless the source 
encourages us to hand it on to our readers. 


There is said to be a strong feeling among leading men in the 
gas industry that the Government should introduce, at an early 
date, a small Bill to amend some of the existing legislation 
which, it is alleged, hampers the development of the industry. 
It is understood that the authorities at the Board of Trade are 
sympathetic to the scheme, but it is doubtful whether Parlia- 
mentary time can be found for such a measure this session. It is 
stated, however, that the Bill would be entirely non-controversial, 
and would consist of four or five clauses only. 


No bigger than a man’s hand, maybe ; would. fain 


look upon the little cloud as a good omen in the parched land. 


but we 


The ‘‘ Gas Salesman.”’ 


There are many interesting features in the ‘‘ Gas Sates- 
be 


MAN ”’ which forms a Supplement to our issue to-day. In addi- 
tion to our standard dish—an extended account of the proceed- 
ings at the meetings of the various Gas Salesmen’s Circles— 
we publish a suggestive article by Mr. E. W. L. Nicol, who 
is the Expert to the London Coke Committee, on ‘‘ The Merits 
of Gas Coke.’? Then Mr. A. V. Bishop, whose contributions 
on practical sales problems are well known to our readers, 
this some of the difficulties which confront 
salesmen when they have under consideration the lighting of 
large halls and churches. 
activities of several 


discusses week 
As usual, showroom and exhibition 
gas undertakings find their place in pro- 
fusely illustrated articles; and finally we call attention to the 
many highly entertaining excerpts from the annual conference 
of the British Commercial Gas Association which was held last 
week in York, and to the inspiring address of Mr. Ernest Hunt 
at that conference, 














PERSONAL. 


We heartily congratulate Mr, A. P. F. Hayman, the Manager 
of the Antwerp Undertaking of the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, on being honoured by the King of the Belgians 
with the conferment of the Order of Chevalier de l’Ordre de 
Léopold. Mr. Hayman, who is very well known to the gas in- 
dustry of this country, accompanied the deputation of Belgian 
journalists on their recent visit here. 


Among the recently-appointed Justices of the Peace for the 
County of London is Dr. CHarLes C. Carpenter, the President 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Mr. S. H. Packer, the Sales Manager to the Bradford Cor- 
poration Gas Department who on Oct. 26 was elected Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association, was the first 
Chairman of the West Riding of Yorkshire Gas Salesmen’s 
Circle, and is at present the Chairman of the Bradford Publicity 
Club. Mr. H. E. Witpe, of the Bradford Gas Department 
showrooms, is the Hon. Treasurer of the Yorkshire Junior 
Gas Association, the Hon. Secretary of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire Salesmen’s Circle, and the Hon. Secretary of the 
Bradford Publicity Club. 

Among recently elected members of the Society of Chemical 
Industry is Mr. Rupert H. SAuNDERS, gas engineer, of 
Windsor Road, Slough. 


iin, 
— 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


Nov. 2.—Gas CompaNigs’ Protection AssocraTiIon.—Annual 
general meeting at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 
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3 o'clock. 
3.—MiIpLaND Junior Gas ASsSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Shrewsbury Gas-Works. 


the 


Nov. 


Nov. 3.—ScottTisH JuNIOR Gas AssociaTION (EASTERN Dis- 
rRicT).—Joint meeting with Western District at Edinburgh. 
Address by Mr. Russell G. Thin, B.Sc. 

Nov. 6.—Society or British Gas INDuUstRIES.—Council meet- 


ing. 


Nov. 7.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (Eastern District).—Meeting at No. 28, 


Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, S.W. 1, at 2.30 p.m. 
7.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to the Anglo-American Oil Company’s Works at 

Trafford Park. 


Nov. 


Paper by Mr. C. Singleton and Mr. J. E. 


| 








Stanier, of Stockport, on ‘‘ Some Aspects of Ammonia 
Recovery from Steamed Vertical Retorts.”’ 

Nov. 10.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas As. 
SOCIATION.—Visit to the Vauxhall Works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. 

Nov. 10.—WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas Associa- 
TION. Meeting at Cardiff, and probable visit to Dowluis 
Works. Paper by Mr. J. Hislop. 

Nov. 14.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers.—General meeting at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C. 2, at 2.15 p.m. 

Noy. 15.—Mip.Lanp Junior Gas AssociaTION.—Meeting in the 
Council House,, Birmingham. Paper by Mr. F. C. 
Sylvester on ‘‘ Internal Producers.”’ 

Nov. 17.—ScortisH Junior Gas AssociaTION (WESTERN [Pis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Stonebyres Hydro Station of the Clyde 
Valley Electrical Power Company. 

Nov. 17.—YoOrRKSHIRE JuNIOR Gas AssociATION.—Meeting in 
Bradford. Presidential address of Mr. S. H. Packer, and 
inspection of the Birkshall Works of the Bradford Gas 
Department. 

Nov. 21.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas ASSOCIATION.—Executive 
Committee meeting, 12 noon; General Committee meeting, 
2.30 p.m. 

Noy. 22.Society oF British Gas 
general meeting. Hotel Cecil. 
Nov. 30.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas As. 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute, 7.30 p.m. Paper by Mr. A. T. Green, F.Inst.P., 

A.M.1I.Chem.E. 


THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 








INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 


Nov. 12.Finance Committee, 10.30 a.m.; Benevolent Fund 
Committee, 11.0 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 a.m. 

Nov. 12.—Council meeting, 2.30 p.m. ; Corrosion of Pipes Com- 
mittee, 4.30 p.m. 

Nov. 13.—Board of Examiners, 11 a.m.; Gas Education Exccu- 
tive Committee, 4 p.m. 


_ 
—- 





Ferro-Concrete Gas Purifiers—In our last issue we published 
an extract from an article by Mr. P. N. Roy on this subject. 
The sole concessionaires in Great Britain of Dr. Dey’s system 
of ferro-concrete purifiers are the Economic Structures Com- 
pany, 94-96a, High Street, Kensington. 





FEATURES OF THE 





Making History. 

Though every stone of York may be a reminder of the 
past, the noble city has not ceased to make history, and last 
week it added yet another page to its long record of good deeds 
by the affectionate welcome and bountiful hospitality extended 
to the British Commercial Gas Association, the members of 
serving their country as truly and as well as any 
knights of old. To all who took part in this welcome—headed 
by the President (Mr. Alfred Procter), the Lord Mayor (Alder- 


man A. R, Fox), and Mr. Harold E. Bloor (the Gas Company’s 


which are 


Engineer, Secretary, and Manager)—the fullest measure of 
thanks of the gas industry is due. On all hands it was 
acknowledged to have been a useful and happy gathering; and 


in the apportienment of credit for its success no small amount 
was awarded to the officials of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.,”’ 
lent organizing capacity was in evidence all through. 


whose excel- 


‘* A Clean Sweep? ”’ 

And so, filled with conviction that the gas industry is able 
still further to increase its contribution to the welfare of the 
community, the delegates and visitors left York in good spirits 
to return to their several duties—only to learn that Col. Ashley, 
Minister of Transport, had been emphasizing the desirability 
the 


of the Central Board is to be successful, an extended 


of extending the use of electricity in this country. If 


hem« 


use of electricity will be not only ‘‘ desirable,’’ but necessary. 


That, having gone so far, the Government should continue to 
‘ boost ”’ electricity is only remarkable for the contrast which 
this ‘* boosting ”’ affords to the treatment meied out to the gas 
industry. Such a position of affairs as now exists cries aloud 
for remedy. There is, however, another aspect of Col. Ashley’s 


his disappoint- 


speech which is of equal importance—that is, 
ment that in so many of the new houses being built electricity 
was used for lighting only, and houses were not wired for the 
use of vacuum cleaners, cooking, irons, and other apparatus 


‘*B.C.G.A.”’ 





CONFERENCE. 








‘* which ought to be used.”’ If electricity is making disappoint- 
ing progress in the directions enumerated, it must be largely 
on account of the superior proposition which the gas industr\ 
is able to put forward. This adds vastly to the weight of the 
claim of the gas industry upon the Government for considera- 
tion. From the things which gas can apparently do better, we 
except, of course, the electrically operated vacuum cleaner. 
When this is universally installed, is it unreasonable to imagin 


‘6 ” 


that it may make “‘ a clean sweep? 


Ancient and Modern. 

If York is proud of its history and traditions, Eastbourn 
is no less proud of its reputation as a modern watering place. 
Each is typical of its period; and it is a striking fact that gas 
is equally in place in both. We have just seen how perfectly 
the atmosphere of York can combine with the aims and : 
tions of the gas industry; and consideration of the policy and 


spira- 


performance of the same industry will prove no less fitting at 
Eastbourne, where next year’s conference of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association is to be held. The Association are, in 


fact, to be heartily congratulated upon the place of next mect- 


ing and upon their new President, Mr. Frank H. Jones, who 
is in the van of gas administrators of to-day, and who has also 
had the widest of engineering experience. It did noi need 
Mr. Jones’s confession of his recognition of the importance of 
the distribution side of the industry to assure the members 0! 
the Association that their interests will be safe in his hands. 
Gathered at the Dinner Table. 

At the dinner given by the York Gas Company was 
a big party to entertain—over 300—but the resourc: ving 


fully equal to the occasion, and the speeches being to the 
point, a thoroughly happy evening was spent. Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott, who represents the City of York in Parliament, was 
obviously impressed by the work of the gas industry, and there 















yas 
ere 
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was much reason, if little hope, in Sir David Milne-Watson’s 
remark that he trusted Sir J. Marriott might be able to make 
his fell6w Members of Parliament and the Government feel 
that the gas industry has something which it wants done for it. 
This ‘‘ something ’’ is merely justice, and so is the industry’s 
right—freedom equally with other industries to carry on its 
business in the most efficient manner. An interesting item of 
the industry’s right, we have said—yet the securing of it ap- 
pears to be a task to make that of Sisyphus pale into in- 
significance. 


The Institution Charter. 

At a later stage in the after-dinner speeches, Mr. John 
Terrace, as President of The Institution of Gas Engineers, was 
able to afford the gratifying information that it is not likely to 
be long now before the Charter becomes an accomplished fact. 
Mr. Terrace does not speak lightly; and we feel sure that he 
had the best of reasons last week for the faith that was in 
him. Thus the Institution may be regarded as on the threshold 
of a new era of even greater usefulness. 


Joint Conference at the British Industries Fair. 
Another matter to which Mr. Terrace drew attention was 





the projected gas conference in Birmingham next February, in 
connection with the British Industries Fair. Here will be a 
chance which must not be neglected for members of The In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, the National Gas Council, the 
British Commercial Gas Association, and the Society of British 
Gas Industries to meet together. Let us determine to make 
the occasion fully worthy of a ‘ live ’’ industry such as ours. 


France Follows Suit. 

A particularly pleasing note was struck, during the re- 
sponses at the dinner to the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ by M. P. 
Mougin, the Secretary of the Union Syndicale de |’Industrie 
du Gaz en France, who brought cordial greetings from our 
colleagues on the other side of the Channel. He furnished the 
best possible proof of the great interest that is taken in France 
in the work of the ‘* B.C.G.A.,”’ by announcing that a similar 
organization is now being built up in that country. M. 
Mougin reminded his hearers that at Lille ‘a year ago Mr. John 
Terrace had urged them to adopt this course; and then with 
the generosity which is characteristic of France, he added: 
“We have followed his advice.”? Intimate knowledge of the 
work and results of the *t B.C.G.A.”’ gives perfect confidence 
that France will find no reason to regret having followed suit. 


Showrooms—Permanent and Otherwise. 

One of the surprises of the conference was the small 
amount of discussion that took place upon the paper contri- 
buted by Mr. H. E. Bloor, upon the question of showrooms. 
It is true that he dealt very fully with his subjects, but there 
Were points in his paper upon which discussion might have been 
anticipated. Hewever, upon the main point of the desirability 
of showrooms there can at this time of day be little room left 
for argument; while thé method of carrying into. effect the 
policy must always be governed by local conditions. General- 
izations are seldom of great use; they never can be so in the 
case of a gas showroom, except'in so far as the more elemental 
details are concerned. .What is justifiable in one place would 
not be so in another ; what was essential even for one locality, 
might be altogether superfluous in another. This applies to 
almost every detail, as well as to the completed scheme. What 
Would fill the barest requirements of one class of consumer 
Would appear stark luxury to another. And so on. These 
must be matters of judgment with only ane safe rule for 
guidance: That it is far better to over-spend on publicity than 
to incur the much greater loss that will inevitably result from 
under-spending. One might even doubt 
reason, it is possible to over-spend. 


whether, within 


The 2xample of Kensington. 
tention was made in the paper of the fact that there was 


no need for extravagant furnishing or decoration of show- 
rooms ; but, as Mr. Bloor explained, what he really desired was 
‘o advocate a number of branch showrooms, rather than spend- 


= 
fot 


ie available money on one or two. Once more it is a 
question of the circumstances governing the case. To regard, 


for instance, the Kensington Showrooms of the Gas Light and 
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Coke Company as extravagant would be to admit inability to 
appreciate the facts. 
charge of extravagance might fairly be lodged against them. 
They are, however, in the very heart of the world of fashion; 


Removed (say) to Bethnal Green, a 


and they serve the Company’s purpose as io other type of 
premises could do. 
matter 
being due from the gas industry generally to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. Many who read these lines will recall the 
time when it was claimed that, for lighting, electricity—dearer 
even then in many cases than it is now—possessed great ad- 
We used 
to be told that gas fires could by né means be induced to har- 
monize with their surroundings. We hear little of that sort of 
Why? The Kensington Showrooms and number- 
less other demonstrations made by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, both alone and in conjunction with other up-to-date 


There is, moreover, a wider aspect of the 





an aspect which reveals a great debt of gratitude as 


vantages over gas from a decorative point of view. 
thing now. 


undertakings, largely supply the answer. When .gas is at its 
best, even electricity would blush to claim superiority from the 
decorative or any other point of view. 


Cheap Gas the Only Way. 

The discussion was marked by a sturdy profession of faith 
on the part of Mr. Ralph Halkett. 
tion mainly of local circumstances; and situated as he is, it is 
hardly to be doubted that kis faith is justified. His belief is 
that, for an industrial district like Sheffield, situated in the 





Here again, it is a ques- 


heart of the coke oven industry, to take coke oven gas is the 
right thing. As he said, the coke oven gas is there, and it is 
the gas industry who should handle it. His Company are at 
present taking 53 million c.ft. of coke oven gas daily; and in 
twelve months’ time they will be taking over 12 million c.ft. a 
day. He is convinced that the use of such gas by the gas 
industry will extend; and we are in agreement with him. 


The Travelling Showroom. 

A centre of attraction in the Market Place of York was 
the Gas Company’s travelling showroom. Bringing the show- 
room to the door of the consumer—and such a complete and 
up-to-date little showroom—is a feat upon which Mr. Bloor 
deserves hearty congratulation. As he emphasized in the dis- 
cussion, the travelling showroom is not for a moment intended 
It must be in 


addition to adequate accommodation in suitable places ; and as 


to be a substitute for the permanent showroom. 
such it undoubtedly possesses great possibilities. The number 
of burners, mantles, &c., sold, and the definite services ren- 
dered, are no sufficient indication of its usefulness. How many 
children, on the contrary, will get from it their first impressions 
of the gas industry—those first impressions which remain so 
We venture to 
prophesy that as time goes on there will be many more travel- 


long after later impressions have faded away! 


ling gas showrooms, and that they will accomplish propaganda 
work far exceeding anything which could be included in a 
balance-sheet in the shape of pounds, shillings, and pence. 





The Unseen Servant. 

A reason for intensified publicity was pointed out during 
the conference by Mr. Robert Watson, of Doncaster; and it is 
a reason which is not perhaps generally realized. We are fre- 
quently urging in these pages the unrivalled quality of street- 
lighting by gas; and inseparable from it is its advertising 
value, which is great. This means that any loss of public gas 
lighting calls for proportionate additional advertising in some 
other diréction, so as to make good the loss of publicity. Mr. 
Watson told the members that they must constantly bear in 
mind the necessity of keeping themselves before the public as a 
progressive and modern industry. ‘There could be no question 
that gas was being more and more used in places unseen by 
the man in the street, though public gas lighting was still to be 
found in many places where it caught the public eye. In 
illustration of his meaning, he said that, on a recent visit to the 
United States, from the time of landing to the moment of 
leaving he found no evidence of gas, except what was provided 
by the holders in various parts of the country. Yet the con- 
sumption of gas in New York has increased 34 p.ct. inthe last 
five years, and is to-day, Mr. Bloor pointed out, half as much 
again per head as in old York, and about zo p.ct. more per head 
than in London. Stronger steps must be taken- to inform the 
public of the unseen servant. 
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Bring Forth the Eighteenpence. 

Yet, in a conference teeming with reasons for increased 
publicity, which inevitably involves increased cost, Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, as Executive Chairman, could do no more than 
announce that there had been a substantial response to the 
appeal for a voluntary increase in subscription from 6s. to 
7s. 6d, per million c.ft., to be spent on newspaper publicity. 
The Committee have reason ‘to believe they will get a much 
greater response; they should have no reason in the world to 
doubt that the response will be universal. Let there be no 
hesitation in the matter. One of the greatest secrets of ad- 
vertising is to time it properly. Perhaps in the not far distant 
future it will be impossible, even by a voluntary increase in 
subscription from 6s. to:16s. per million c.ft., to make good the 
loss that will result from refusal now to increase the rate from 
6s. to 7s. 6d. 


An Intolerable Position. 
A memorable meeting was brought to a close by a weighty 
speech, in which Mr. Goodenough voiced thoughts that have 
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often passed through our mind, though we have not so far put 
them into black and white. It is time now, however, that the 
matter should be seen in its true light ; and we invite the atte: - 
tion of all whom it may concern to the following presentatic. 
of the case by Mr. Goodenough: ‘ In my opinion, and in that 
of many others, the delay is fast becoming intolerable, and it 
is for that reason that we must marshal our forces and mal.e 
ityclear that our power is very far from being negligible. \e 
are a highly organized industry; we are in close and regular 
touch with our consumers, shareholders, and workers, and we 
can show to each that their interests are being jeopardiz 
Some £113,000,000 of capital invested in companies alone, 
mostly in small shareholdings, means a considerable army of 
shareholders; and there are over 9,000,000 separate gas in- 
stallations which represent at a conservative estimate some 
40,000,000 persons who have the benefit of a supply of gas; and 
to these fall to be added 115,000 workers directly employed in 
the making and distribution of gas. In the past, we have 
evidently been too unobtrusive and too peaceable. The time 
has now come to rid ourselves of those attributes temporarily 
and not to resume them till justice has been done.”’ 
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INDUSTRY AND HIGHWAY PROBLEMS. 


By R. W. EDWARDs, Chairman and Managing Director of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. 
11l.—THE ROADS PROTECTION BILL. 


In the most recent report of the Conjoint Conference of 
Public Utility Associations we read that ‘‘ Following upon a 
debate with regard to the right of Public Utility Undertakers 
to dig up public roads which was initiated by Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu in the House of Lords, and which gave rise to much 
adverse criticism of the operations of Public Utility Under- 
takers, Lord Montagu introduced a Bill entitled the * Roads 
Protection Bill,’ the object of which was to limit the rights of 
statutory undertakers to break open the streets. The Bill was, 
however, so divorced from reality that it was not deemed neces- 
sary to take any action with regard to it; and as a fact, time 
did not permit of a Second Reading being accorded to the 
same.’’ It is not without a due sense of my temerity in so 
doing that I venture to say that while, of course, each item in 
the above extract is of irreproachable veracity, yet the im- 
pression which the whole is calculated to give is false. Before 
{ can adduce the evidence which bears out this somewhat 
audacious statement, however, it will be necessary to review, 
in brief, the provisions of the Bill so sweepingly denounced. 

The object of the Roads Protection Bill is, avowedly, ‘‘ to 


restrict the breaking-up of roads for the purpose of laying | 


down and repairing pipes, wires, and apparatus.’’ This it 
proposes to do through the medium of the following provisions : 
Clause 1 enacts that a certificate granted by the Highway 
Authority and confirmed by the Ministry of Transport should 
be required before new mains are placed in the carriageway of 
protected roads; Clause 2 makes provision for the hearing of 
objections to the granting of such certificates; while Clause 3 
provides that the Ministry of Transport may make rules regu- 
lating the application for such certificates, and that the High- 
way Authority may impose conditions in granting them. 
Clause 4 is to the effect that in making or reconstructing roads 
the Highway Authority shall as far as possible make provision 


for the laying by undertakers of mains and apparatus under | 


such parts of the road as are not intended to be used as a 
carriageway, and such provision may include culverts to be 
used exclusively for the laying therein of such mains and 
apparatus; while Clause 5 enacts that the Highway Authority 
shall make subways for mains and apparatus at road crossings. 
Clause 6 lays down: 1.—That when the Highway Authority 
closes a road for reconstruction purposes it shall give three 
months’ notice to every undertaker owning mains or apparatus 
in or under that part of the road which is to be broken up, and 
unless the Ministry of Transport order the removal of the 
apparatus (as provided in Clause 7) the Authority shall facili- 
tate all work in connection with the apparatus, and may require 
the placing of valves and stop-cocks on all branch and service 
connections. 2.—That the road must not after such recon- 
struction be broken up again by the undertakers for three years 
without the consent of the Highway Authority. 3.—That the 
Authority may impose conditions in giving such consent. 4.— 
That nothing in the clause is to prevent such undertakers from 
breaking up the surface of the road in the event of an unfore- 
seen emergency requiring immediate remedy. Clause 7 pro- 
vides that (1) where the existence of mains and apparatus in a 
protected road is likely to cause obstruction, the Minister of 


Transport may make an Order requiring the undertakers to 
remove the mains and apparatus and replace them elsewhere in 
the carriageway or under the footways of the road or in or on 
lands adjoining the road, doing as little damage as may be, 
and paying compensation in the last case; (2) the cost of such 
removal or re-laying is to be borne by the Highway Authorities ; 
(3) the Highway Authority shall not be authorized or required 
to make way-leave payments to owners of lands adjoining the 
road. Clause 8 is devoted to interpretation ; and we may note 
(1) that a ‘ protected road ”’ is ‘‘ a street or road the carriage- 
way whereof is repairable by the inhabitants at large,’ and 
(2) that a ‘‘ new main ”’ does not include a main or apparatus 
provided for renewal or repair of existing mains or apparatus, 
or a branch or subsidiary connection from a main for the service 
of separate consumers. Clause g gives the short title. 

To my mind the first point that strikes one in thus reviewing 
the provisions of the Bill is that they are so arranged as to 
give the maximum offence to both Public Utility Undertakers 
and Highway Authorities. Thus Clause 1, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the two following clauses, would suffice to all appear- 
ances to damn the Bill once for all from the point of view of 
Public Utility Undertakers, nevertheless takes on a totally 
different aspect when read along with the remaining clauses of 
the Bill. Indeed, if the trappings and such like be ‘* scrapped,” 
we find that the essentials of the Bill are (1) that where a road 
is reconstructed or a new road built, provision is to be made, 
if at all possible, in the footways or grass verges for mains and 
apparatus of Public Utility Undertakers; (2) that once the 
surface of a new protected road is made up, it may only be 
broken up again in cases of emergency, but the Highway 
Authority must, if necessary, make provision at their own 
expense for the removal of existing mains and apparatus and 
their replacement elsewhere in the carriageway or under the 
footways or grass verges of the road; (3) that undertakers 
must obtain a certificate from the Highway Authority approved 
of by the Ministry of Transport before they can proceed to 
break up the carriageway of a road for the purpose of laying 
a new main therein. . 

Having now laid down the foundations, so to speak, of this 
article, | may revert to my criticism of the extract from the 
report of the Conjoint Conference quoted above. In the first 
place it might be thought that those who drew up the said 
report have permitted their attitude towards the Roads Pro- 
tection Bill to be very strongly affected by a speech made by 
Lord Montagu in the House of Lords two months before he 
introduced the Bill. If this is so, it is not quite just to the 
Bill. So far as the Public Utilities are concerned, the Roads 
Protection Bill was undoubtedly born under an unlucky s 
and the attitude of their representatives to date would app< 
to be merely an extension of the principle of ‘‘ visiting the s! 
of the fathers upon the children.’’ Again, while it is true ‘hat 
the object of the Bill is ‘‘ to limit the powers of stati 
undertakers to break open the streets,’’ that is to pv 
said objective in the manner most calculated to be offensive ' 
the said undertakings, and, further, it is to leave out a ¢u*! 
fication which alters the whole aspect of the question—for ‘1° 
method by means of which the said limitation is to be 1” . 
feasible is by making provision for mains and apparatus in the 
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footways and grass verges of roads. Finally, I do not agree 
with the report when it goes on to say that the Bill is ‘‘ divorced 
from reality,’’ for it seems to me that, so far from this being 
the case, the Bill is a very interesting attempt at the solution 
of the problem with which it purports to deal—namely, the 
expense and inconvenience to all concerned of breaking up 
carefully prepared roads. And in this connection, if 1 may say 
so, many Public Utility Undertakers do not appear to realize 
how great is this expense and inconvenience to them, when, as 
is becoming more and more frequently the case, roads are con- 
structed, or reconstructed, in ferro-concrete. 

Is that solution of the problem which is put forward in the 
Roads Protection Bill—namely, the laying of mains and ap- 
paratus out of the carriageway—possible of execution? I think 
that it undoubtedly is, and in this | have the opinions of Sir 
Henry Maybury and Mr. Ambrose Cross to bear me out. The 
latter, on June 1 of this year, read to members of the West 
Midland District of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers a paper entitled ‘‘ Roads: 1888-1928 ’’ in which he 
stated— 


‘** Before passing on to a consideration of surfacing and other 
materials of road construction, it may be permissible to inter- 
polate a word or two about a cognate supject—viz., the admir- 
able and far-reaching change which is taking place .. . in the 
direction of making provision, elsewhere than under the carriage- 
ways of public and private roads and streets, for such services as gas, 
water, electricity, sewers, and surface water drainage, &¢., which 
change will remove what has hitherto been perhaps the greatest 
obstacle or deterrent to the adoption of concrete foundations for 
new or reconstructed roads of all classes. If the Ministry of 
Health would . . . standardize this new departure so as to obtain 
uniformity of practice as far as possible in all districts, it might 
well be worth while. Certainly it would . . . in time eliminate 
one of the chief worries of road. surveyors.” 

Perhaps even more striking testimony to the practicability of 
this method of solution may be found in this extract from a 
passage in ‘* The Times ”’ of the 18th inst. with reference to 
the new Barnet by-pass road: 

‘* The new roads are too ft. in normal width, with a carriage- 
way 30 ft. wide throughout. Opportunity has been taken io 
lay experimental sections of various types of cement concrete 
surfacing in order that judgment may be formed as to their 
durability and non-slip qualities. Ample grass verges are pro- 
vided, and space is available for widening the. carriageway ii 
need require.”’ 

The dictum referred to on the part of Sir Henry Maybury is 
probably the most important and far-reaching of all, but it 
would appear to come in more suitably at a later period in this 
article, 

We may thus take it that it will be possible for provision to 
be made for mains and apparatus out of the carriageway. The 
next point in Lord Montagu’s Bill on which I would touch is 
that it provides that where the Minister of Transport considers 
it to be ‘* reasonably necessary ’’ that existing mains and 
cables should be shifted out of the carriageway, the costs of 
removal and replacement are to be borne by the Highway 
Authority. Such removal will always be, ipso facto, ‘‘ reason- 
ably necessary ’’ in all cases where roads are constructed in, 
or reinforced with, ferro-concrete, both from the point of view 
of Public Utility Undertakers and from that of Highway 
Authorities. Thus Lord Montagu proposes without further 
cavil to concede to the Public Utility Undertakers a boon which 
takes practically all the bitterness out of certain inconveniences 
to them incorporated in the Bill—inconveniences which to my 
mind are absolutely necessitated both by the exigencies of the 
vastly increased traffic on the roads, and by the recent develup- 
ments in the construction of roads. I feel that this point can 
hardly be too strongly emphasized. Thus the Roads Protection 
Bill not only puts forward a sound basis for the solution of a 
very difficult, pressing, and far-reaching problem, but it also 
Proposes to solve very much in favour of the Public Utility 
Undertakers an important question arising out of that problem. 
the defects of the Bill, on the other hand, are self-evident. 
es tone is such as would almost certainly give offence to both 

ubli- Utility Undertakers and Highway Authorities, and is 
Mercilessly, but in the main justly, criticized in the ‘‘JouRNAL ”’ 
of Ju'y 18 of this year. Further, the provision that mains and 
apparstus be removed and replaced on private property adjoin- 
ing the road would certainly not pass without opposition ; but 


in the great majority of cases in which such removal would be 
Com ‘ated, this provision would not require to have effect. 
tis «lso quite a just point of view to adopt that it is better 
that the few should suffer inconvenience to some extent, rather 
than “at the many should do so to a greater degree. What I 
ah ing to demonstrate, however, is that these defects do not 
high, he Bill from affording a basis for a solution of the 
i, y problems which to-day face the gas industry. 
alee _ the Bill compare with the existing law on the 
in re gard to which it proposes to legislate? The existing 
ol a “ attempt to deal with problems raised by the most 
“see at a of road construction. In this respect the Roads 
oagpla a an unquestionable improvement, for it, as we 
Ab oe rporates a very sound and practicable method 
7 ‘Gl1ONn, 


ge Further, the existing law, as we have seen, de- 
< 1a bd 
> (ie vexed question of costs of removal, &c., very much in 





favour of the Highway Authorities, whereas the Bill under 
review proposes to settle that question in favour of the Public 
Utility Undertakers. Thus it can hardly be denied that a 
measure of the type of Lord Montagu’s Bill would constitute 
an improvement on the ‘‘ Maybury Clause,’’ particularly from 
the point of view of Public Utility Undertakings. 

You may say, All this is very fine, but is it not all in the air, 
considering that the Roads Protection Bill has been rejected? 
My answer is to refer you to the report of a quarterly meeting 
of the Hants County Council, given in the ‘‘ Hants and Berks 
Gazette’? on Aug. 4 this year, and couched in the following 
terms: ‘* Lord Montagu said that about a month ago he intro- 
duced in the House of Lords the Roads Protection Bill. It had 
not been approved by the Government, but it might very likely 
come forward next session in a form which the Government 
might support. .When one considered the cost of making-up a 
road was from 6s, to 10s. per super yard, the cost of disturbing 
the surface was a very serious matter.’’ We are thus entitled 
to expect that the Roads Protection Bill will soon come forward 
again with, so to speak, the rough edges knocked off. One 
point more, before I go on to my final argument for supporting 
the Bill: There would appear to be no alternative attempt at 
solution of the highway problem likely to be put forward in the 
near future; and that Lord Montagu’s interest in this problem 
has not abated is borne out by the reports of the recent activi- 
ties of his Lordship. 

As ferro-concrete surfaces are coming more and more into 
favour with the Highway Authorities, it follows that in the 
future it will be more and more arduous and costly for all 
concerned to break up roads in order to obtain access to gas 
mains and other public utility apparatus. It is natural that 
the most durable surface possible should be used in making- 
up roads, which surface is claimed by supporters to be the 
ferro-concrete, but as the law now stands this will lead to 
untold cost and inconvenience for gas undertakers. It is 
obvious that at the moment the importance of this problem 
is appfeciated in Government circles, and that the need for 
remedial legislation is recognized. In this connection I might 
again refer to a speech made by Sir Henry Maybury in June 
of this year. Sir Henry Maybury dealt with the problems 
raised by modern methods of road construction and the exigen- 
cies of rapidly increasing traffic. ° He referred first to the sug- 
gestion that public utility services should pay rent for their 
occupation of the highways, and pointed out the defects and 
inequities involved. In his opinion, ‘‘ the simplest and most 
practical solution of the problem is the provision in country 
areas of capacious margins on each side of the metalled car- 
riageway, in which all mains and cables could be laid . . . in 
large centres of population the ideal to be aimed at would 
appear to be the provision of subway accommodation under 
the footways.’’ Sir Henry proceeds : 

“Do not let us regard the provision of such subways or con- 
duits as being impracticable because at a particular time we are 
only engaged in the improvement oi a comparatively short street, 
but let us have imagination and make a commencement some- 
where. It will be surprising how such a procedure will grow. 
Many of our improvements have developed from quite as small 
beginnings, and are now recognized as current practice. The 
Minister of Transport will, I am sure, be sympathetic to any 
such scheme submitted to him, and will do his best 10 Give 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE in the encouragement of what must even- 
tually make for sound and far-sighted policy.” 


Three years ago Public Utility Undertakers were spoken of 
as ‘* trespassers, intruders, and wayleavers.’’ It is evident 
from the tone of the address just quoted from that public 
opinion is more in favour of the undertakers, and that it their 
claims are pressed now, they will receive full consideration. 
The Roads Protection’ Bill proposes to concede to us portions 
of very essential provisions, Fought out in the Committee 
Rooms, it will take on a practical aspect. To my mind it 
affords us a golden opportunity for pressing and ventilating 
our claims at the time when they are likely to receive full 
consideration. Let us, then, take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, for it may never present itself again; public opinion 
is a notoriously fickle jade, and the type of legislation which 
may be passed on the subject if we delay too long is only too 
clearly evidenced by the debate in the House of Lords on 
May 17 of this year, and by the alternative suggestion to that 
incorporated in Lord Montagu’s Bill to which Sir Henry May- 
bury made reference. If we have the suggested benefits em- 
bodied in this Bill passed into law, what is a most serious 
problem can possibly be turned to our lasting advantage, for 
the use of ferro-concrete may obviate the necessity for break- 
ing-up roads. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am grateful to the Editor 
of the ‘* JournaL ”’ for his courtesy in giving space to these 
articles—a courtesy upon which | trust I have not trespassed 
unduly—and to those of you who have read them for your 
attention. I feel 1 have done a little to further a point | 
consider vital to our interests, and now look to someone 
worthier to carry on the torch. There is so much evidence as 
to the unity of the gas industry that notwithstanding the 
fact that there are bound to be at least two schools of thought, 
there can be no doubt but that we are all pulling to the goal 
of efficient public service. 
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‘“B.C.G.A.”. CONFERENCE AT YORK. 


The conference room of the British Commercial Gas Association’ at’ its Annual Meeting would seem to be an 


increasingly popular rendezvous for the gas industry; and the reasons are not far to seek. 


In the first place, 


there is ever-widening realization and deeper conviction that without the functions of the Association the corporate 
body of the industry would be largely atrophied. Secondly, the meeting has become the one at which, more than at 
any other, representatives of all branches of our technology, together with Directors and Councillors, have an 


opportunity for the discussion of their joint problems, 


are so,conceived, as to constitute one of the greatest attractions im the gas calendar. 


Finally, the venue is always so chosen, and the arrangements 


Thus the Seventeenth Annual 


General Meeting and Conference, held in York on Oct. 22, 23, and 24; under the Presidency of Mr. ALFRED PROCIER, 


Chairman of the York Gas Company, has added to our records another memorable event. 


Many of those who attended 


the Conference took with them to York the pleasantest recollections of the Gas Company’s centenary celebrations in 


March, 1924, on which occasion there was also held a District Conference of the “ B.C.G.A.” 


That last week’s meeting 


in no way fell short of the high expectations engendered by the previous visit was due to the great hospitality of the 
York Gas Company and to the energy of Mr, Harold E, Bloor, B.Sc., B.Eng. (Engineer, Secretary, and Manager of the 


Company), and his staff, and to the efforts of the officers of the Association. 


As for the new year of activity upon which 


the latter has set forth, we venture to say that its success is already assured under the Presidency of Mr. Frank 
Harding Jones, Chairman of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Gas Company, and Vice-President of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. His suggestion that the next annual meeting should be held in Eastbourne, of the Gas 


A RECEPTION AND LECTURE. 

The .first function of the meeting took place on Monday 
evening in the Assembly Rooms, where a large company were 
entertained to a reception and dance, by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Procter. After receiving the guests, Mr. Procter proceeded to 
present, on behalf of the York Gas Company, to Councillor 
F, W. Chapman, Chairman of the York Education Committee, 
a handsome silver shield in. connection with the annual gas 
cookery competition for schoolgirls conducted under the joint 
auspices of the Education Committee and the Gas Company. 

Mr. Procrer said the shield represented qa movement in- 
augurated by the York Gas Company 13 years ago. It was an 
annual competition for girls of the local elementary schools, 
designed first of all to stimulate the practice of the science of 
domestic cookery—a most important object—and also to help 
to stimulate the use of gas in the city. The movement was 
carried on by Mr. H. E. Bloor, the Engiteer, Secretary, and 
Manager to the Company, with the assistance and support of 
the Education Committee. Prizes were given every year ; and 
the names of the prize-winning schools were, and would con- 
tinue to be, inscribed on the discs on the shield. 

Councillor Cuarman, expressing the indebtedness of the Edu- 
cation Committee, remarked that the encouragemént given 
by the York Gas Company was very highly appreciated by 
the Committee and their instructors, and undoubtedly even 
more so by the girls who secured the valuable prizes of useful 
books offered by the Company. 

The Presipenr then introduced Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, 
and said the ** B.C.G.A.”’ were very glad to be associated with 
the New Health Society in the effort. to provide the best and 
most efficient service for the public good and the public health. 
They were fortunate that evening in having Sir William to 
talk to them on the important subject of gas in relation to 
public health. He was widely known by his work in medical 
circles and by his being a founder and President of the New 
Health Society. 


GAS AND THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE, 


Sir Witwiam ArsutTHNnor Lang, Bart, M.B., M.S.Lond., 
F.R.C.S., considered the application of gas under three main 
headings—domestic, industrial, and national; but he main- 
tained that however much time he devoted to the question 
that evening, he would be able to describe only a fraction 
of the utilities for which gas is essential. The New Health 
Society had all along recognized that gas was a most useful 
element in the nation’s health; and they were attempting to 
supplement the work the gas industry was already doing so 
well. In dealing with the domestic uses of gas, Sir William 
made many interesting remarks, among which was the point 
that thé gas flame has the capacity of raising water quickly 
to the boil, which means that the water is in a perfect con- 
ditidn of aeration for tea-making. He referred to the growing 
use of town gas for incineration and sterilization in hospitals, 
and to the new field which has been found in refrigeration. 
The lecturer only touched briefly upon gas in industry ; but he 
had much to say about the general national health standpoint. 
All our large towns are shrouded in an incessant cloud of 
snoke; and in proportion as this pall is dense, to that extent 
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Company of which he is Deputy Uhairman, was universally approved. 
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are the inhabitants ill-nourished, small, and more or less de- 


formed. The clear air during the coal strike of 1926 showed 
how deeply the gas industry can assist in removing this evil. 

Sir William considers that town gas supply is the greatest 
philanthropic industry in the country ; and when philanthropy 
and finance run on parallel lines, they are sure to command 
success. The New Health Society feel that the gas industry 
is a great power of the future in public health and welfare; 
and it should be given a free hand by the Government. 











ALFRED PROCTER. 


Born in York in 1861, Mr. Procter was educated first at 
Holgate Seminary and afterwards at St. Peter’s School 
He chose the law as a profession and was admitted a 
Solicitor in 1882, when he commenced a practice which h« 
has since carried on in the city. He was President of the 
Yorkshire Law Society in 1926. For fifteen years he was 
member of the City Council. He is a member, and tl! 

Secretary, of the Ancient Guild of Merchant Adventurers o! 
York, and Vice-Chairman of the Governors of the Bootham 
Park Registered Hospital. Mr. Procter holds numerou 
public appointments, being Coroner for the City of Yor 

and ‘for the Thirsk, Escrick, and York Districts of Yo 
shire, Clerk to the Justices of the Ouse and Derwent Divis 
of East Yorkshire, Clerk to the Visiting Committee of t 
North Riding Mental Hospital, and Clerk to the Commit 
for the Care of the Mentally Defective for the North Ridi 
of Yorkshire. In 1899 he was elected a Director of the Yoi 
Gas Company, and has been Chairman of the Comp 

since 1913. In Freemasonry he is a Past Grand Officer ‘ 


England in the Craft, and in the Order of the Royal Ar 
and in the Mark Degree, and is also Deputy Provin 
Grand Master of Mark Masons of North and East Yorksh 
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OPENING OF THE BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS. 


The business meetings were held in the Assembly Rooms, 
and a crowded attendance faced the PrResipent (Mr. Alfred 
Procter) at the opening of the proceedings on. Tuesday morning, 


t WELCOME TO THE ANCIENT CIty. 

The PRESIDENT: My first duty is to introduce the Lord 
Mayor of York. He has been good enough to come and say 
a word of welcome to this conference. 

The Lorp Mayor (Alderman A. R. Fox): It is a very great 
pleasure indeed for me to be here this morning to welcome 
you to the City of York. I recognize you as. gas ‘administra+ 
tors, and as representing one of the most important bodies 
that we have in this country. I know my own—I say ‘* my 
own,”’’ because the York Gas Company ‘is a great part of the 
City of York—Directors are men who are out for work, not 
accompanied by too much talk; and I am not going to hold 
myself any less a Yorkshireman than they by taking up a lot 
of your time this morning.. I understand that last year the 
total number of gas consumers in this country was something 
between 8 and g millions; and when one. considers : that 
these consumers are mostly domestic consumers, who are 
dependent upon gas for cooking, lighting, and heating, one 
is bound to recognize what an important part in the welfare 
of this country the pas undertakings play. I ‘believe ‘in the 
olden, days it would have been customary for you to go to 
one of the city walls, and we. should haye received you as 
delegates or as visitors, to the city before you were allowed 
to enter. JI presume on those occasions your.credentials would 
have been very closely examined; and while | would not for 
one moment suggest that the credentials of any of the visit- 
ing members of this conference would ‘bear any question, I can 
say one thing—that you would have been passed through for 
a totally different reason, and that is that your invitations have 
been issued by one of York’s most respected citizens, Mr. 
Alfred Procter. I must congratulate you on the choice, that you 
have made of President of your Association. 1 do so; an%é 
as the nominal head—the purely. nominal head—of the sister 
lighting authority of this city, I wish to reciprocate most 
heartily the sentiments he expressed in this room last night, 
when he. said that the York Gas Company were co-workers 
with the York Corporation in ministering to the essential 
services of the city, and that the York Gas Company were 
very glad of that co-operation. I want to say, as Lotd Mayor, 
that no one appreciates this co-operation more than the York 
Corporation do themselves. I only hope that the relationship 
which we have always had with the York Gas Company—a 
relationship which has invariably been véry happy—will con- 
tinue. The Gas Company are anxious at all times to give us 
the very best of their service at a most reasonable price. We 
have always been satisfied to accept their price; and I trust 
that the relationship between the Corporation and. the Com- 
pany may long continue. There is no doubt about-it that at 
the present time we cannot get too much light on the problems 
that face us; and we cannot get too much warmth (shall | 
say?) as between master and man and nation and nation, and 
in all social matters. Therefot, very briefly, I bid you wel- 
come in the name of the inhabitants of this old city. I sin- 
cerely trust that the result of your deliberations may be more 
light and greater prosperity to the York Gas Company, and 
that the delegates may go away ‘feeling in some degree the 
warmth of the welcome which is given them by thé citizens 
of York. I thank you very much for allowing me to be here 
this niorning, and to express, not only our welcome to the 
city, but our appreciation of, the York Gas Company’s ser- 
vices. 

The Prestpent: I ‘am sure you will all join with me in 
«cording the best thanks of the conference to the Lord Mayor 
for his kindness in extending so hearty a welcome to our old 
city. We all understand how great are the demands upon the 
time of the Lord Mayor, and we fully appreciate his presence. 
He has just come to the end of a year of conspicuous success 
in the discharge of his duties. He has upheld the dignity and 
traditions of his great office; and we shall part with him with 
much regret. T thank him specially in the name of my col- 
leagues on the Board of the Gas Company for: the cordial 
Way in which he has reciprocated those sentiments which I 
tried to express last evening. 


GREETINGS FROM AMERICA. 


Mr. F. W. Gooprenoucn (Executive Chairman) : I will ask 
you to approve of the appointment of Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, of 
South upton, and Mr. S. E. Halliwell, of Bristol, as Scruti- 


neers ‘or the examination of the ballot-papers relating to the 
election of the next President and the appointment of Auditors. 
A fort:ight ago, when the annual conference of the American 
Gras ‘ssociation was opening, a cable was sent from. this 
Associstion to them wishing them every success in their meet- 
ing. Ihe following cable has now been received from Mr. 


Oscar _H. Fogg, President, and Mr. Alexander Forward, 
Mana ing Director : ‘‘ Heartiest greetings to the British Com- 
Gas Association at their seventeenth annual meeting. 
May the meeting be successful, and the future of the British 


Mercia! 


} 


gas industry be prosperous.’’ We shall send them our thanks 
in due course, 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The President then proceeded to-deliver his address, which 
will be found on pp. 251-56 of last week’s ‘* JourNaL.”’ At its 
conclusion, 

Mr. J. E. Daw (Chairman of the Exeter Gas Company) said : 
It has been a privilege granted to me to ask you to join 
with me in thanking the President for his excellent address, 
which must have taken much labour and thought to compile, 
and which he has delivered in such an admirable manner. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] The address shows that as an Association 
we aim at perfection, and it indicates the progress we have 
made along that path. I am glad to think that for future 
Presidents there will always be scope for addresses on the 
same lines. 

Councillor A. M. GkreGorson (Edinburgh): As a humble 
and quite temporary member of the gas industry, I have the 
greatest pleasure and pride in seconding the vote of thanks. 
‘The -address.is one worthy of the Presidents of this great 
Association. Anyone spending a week-end in York, as I have 
done, must realize how the beauty of such a city must sink 
into the minds of those who dwell in it; and it is therefore 
not surprising that a gréat part of the President’s address 
should have been taken up by the. consideration of beauty in 
rélation to industry. Last Sunday I happened to. be reading 
a reference in the ‘‘ Observer ”’ to the perpetual fire kept up in 
the dwellings of the tribe which our. Prince of Wales is at 
present visiting. The paragraph concluded: ‘*‘ There. was a 
time when in England inn fires were kept alive for decades 
and even centuries; but what is the use of a perpetual flame 
in days of matches and gas fires and electric lighting? Or 
perhaps it is more accurate to say that the conception of the 
nevet-dying fire has been stabilized at headquarters, and has 
thus become a more reliable, though less spectacular, reality. 
Sir Michael Sadler observed the other day what an impressive 
object’ a gasometer might be, ‘ rightly placed and_ wisely 
painted.’ And, indeed, if you think. of it as to-day’s altar 
of the never-dying fire, it seems to deserve more honour than 
it has.” 

. The PresipEnT: I am indeed most grateful to the proposer 
and seconder of the motion for the words in which they haye 
put it before you, and I am also grateful to you all for the 
patience with which you have listened to my somewhat long 
address, and for the kind way in which you have expressed 
your appreciation of it. I may just say that it has been a 
matter of the greatest regret to me that during the year which 
I have served as President I have not been able to give that 
time 4nd attention to your meetings that I should have liked 
to do, through circumstances over which I had no control: IT do 
hope that my shortcomings during the year have been made up 
for by our conference here this week.- We have a very: large 
gathering, and I.am venturing to hope that, so far, everything 
has been a success, and that so long as the conference con- 
tinues this will be the case. ; 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GoopdENOUGH: [T am delighted to announce that Mr. 
Frank Harding Jones has been unanimously elected President 
of the Association for the ensuing year, and that Messrs. Cash, 
Stone, & Co. have been re-appointed Auditors. It has given 
the Executive the very greatest pleasure to know that Mr. 
Jones will accept the office of President, and I am sure that 
pleasure is shared by all of you. “He needs no introduction to 
the gas industry. [Applause. ] 

The President-Elect (Mr. Frank Harding Jones, M.Inst.C.E.) 
is the son of the late Henry E. Jones, M.Inst.C.E. (Past-President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers), and grandson of the late 
Robert Jones, M.Inst.C.E., both of whom held prominent posi- 
tions in the gas industry. Educated at Rugby School, Mr. F. H. 
Jones was an articled pupil of, and subsequently an assistant 
to, the late Sir John Wolfe Barry, under whom he worked on 
the Tower Bridge and the Underground Railway ‘in Glasgow. 
In 1896 he became a partner with his late father, and since then 
has been managing Gas and Water Companies. 


Mr. Frank H. Jones: I thank you all very much for doing 
me the honour of electing me your President. You are putting 
me on a roll of great names in the past. I am very proud to 
be on that roll. I am going to say very little, because, having 
heard what we have heard, and knowing what we are to 
hear, I have no wish to delay you. There are, however, two 
points which I should like to mention. The first is that, as 
I am Chairman of the Wandsworth Gas Company, where it 
would not be very convenient for you to meet, it has been 
suggested that the home of another Gas Company with which 
I am connected—the Eastbourne Gas Company—would be suit- 
able. I hope if this idea is carried through, and the Wands- 
worth Gas Company and the Eastbourne Gas Company wel- 
come you at Eastbourne next year, we shall have a successful 
and pleasant time. In the second place, I wish to make a 
confession. Having been trained long ago as an engineer, 
there was a time when [| thought that when the gas passed 
through the governors and went outside the wall of the gas- 








works, that was the end. I assure you that to-day I know 
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very definitely that the other side of the wall—that is, keeping 
in touch with the consumer, and doing for him what is neces- 
sary—is just as important as, if not more important than, 
what goes on on the inside of the gas-works wall. 


Art IN INDUSTRY IN RELATION TO GAs FirE DesiIGn. 


Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., afterwards delivered an 
address upon this subject, illustrating his remarks by a series 
of lantern slides. We shall deal with this in a subsequent 
issue. 

Mr. GOODENOUGH proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Lawrence Weaver for his address. 

Mr. Micuart Tapper (son of Mr. Walter Tapper, President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects) seconded this, and 
it was carried by acclamation. 


BusINESS—ANCIENT AND MopeErN. 


This concluded the morning session; and after an interval 
for sightseeing, the members assembled in the De Grey Rooms 
during the afternoon for tea with the Gas Company, followed 
by a talk by Mr. Ernest Hunt on ‘ Business—Ancient and 
Modern.’’ The main parts of Mr. Hunt’s address will be 
found in the pages of the ‘‘ Gas SaLEsMAN ”’ issued with this 
number of the ‘‘ JourNaL.’’ At the conclusion of the lecture, 

Mr. Boor said that, as an industry, they tried to put into 
practice, and to make the leading idea in the conduct of their 
affairs, the message of ‘‘ Service ’? which Mr. Hunt had given 
to them. He thought he might mention that Mr. Hunt had 
given them a message which was identical with that on which 
the British Commercial Gas Association was founded. When 
the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ was inaugurated, at a meeting in Manches- 
ter, they had an address by Mr. Sheldon, of America—of the 
Sheldon School of Commerce. That address made an im- 
perishable mark on many minds, and he believed. Mr. Hunt’s 
address that day would also leave a lasting impression. 
[‘* Hear, hear,’’] The lesson given by Mr. Sheldon—and it 
was probably the lesson which came nearest to that given 
now by Mr. Hunt—was “ If you cannot think of any other 
reason for being honest, it is well that you should be honest 
because you think it is the best policy.’” When they con- 
sidered the science of business, and they had to decide whether 
honesty or rascality was more profitable, it was well that they 
should decide in favour of honesty. Mr. Sheldon had said, in 
effect, ‘‘ regardless of the question of right or wrong, the 
square deal pays.’’ This was the message looked at from 
the purely material side; but he went further, and linked that 
material phase with the ideal of service as a thing good in 
itself. The address of Mr. Sheldon started off the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ 
on that message; and they all hoped the address by Mr. Hunt 
would help them to carry on their work as an industry gn that 
basis. Mr. Hunt had put the matter on a high plane, had 
elevated their conception of business, and had placed them 
under a great debt of gratitude. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] It was a 
fine thing to feel that in their business life they were accom- 
plishing something for the benefit of mankind, as well as mak- 
ing a livelihood for themselves. 


DINNER WITH THE YORK GAS COMPANY. 


In the evening there was dinner in the Assembly Rooms, by 
invitation of the Chairman and Directors of the York Gas 
Company, to the President-Elect, Vice-Presidents, and mem- 
bers of the Association and visitors. The PRESIDENT was in 
the chair; and with him at the top table seats had been re- 
served for Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., Sir David Milne- 
Watson, D.L., LL.D., Mr. John Terrace, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. 
John E. Cowen, J.P., Mr. James F. Ronca, O.B.E., Mr. 
F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor 
of York, Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.P., Sir W. H. A. Worsley, 
Bart., D.L., LL.D., Mr. John J. Hunt, J.P., The Very Rev. the 
Dean of York, Mr. James Melrose, J.P., Sir Russell Bencraft, 
M.R.C.S.E., J.P., Mrs. M. A. Cloudesley Brereton, Dr. 
Margaret Fishenden, Monsieur P. Mougin, Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, K.B.E., Alderman Sir William Kay, J.P., The Sheriff 
of York, and Alderman Sir Albert Ball, J.P. 

The Loyal Toasts having been submitted from the Chair, 

Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.P., proposed ‘‘ The Gas Industry.” 
He said: I need hardly tell you how deeply I appreciate the honour 
which you have done me in inviting me to this banquet, and in en- 
trusting to me what I suppose must be regarded as the toast of the 
evening. Perhaps you will measure my appreciation when I tell 
you that I have shortened a very short holiday, and travelled 400 
miles for the express purpose of being with you to-night. There are 
two or three reasons why I will confess myself to be exceedingly 
glad to have been entrusted with this toast. The first reason is that, 
as vou all know, the President for the year is our good friend in 
York, Mr. Alfred Procter. I have been associated with Mr. Procter 
in many connections—all exceedingly honourable to him, and I would 
add to me. Another reason is because your Association have been 
wise enough to select York for their conference this year. Nobody 
can need much persuasion to hold a conference in York. We in 
York greatly appreciate the compliment which you have paid to our 
Gas Company and to the Chairman of that Company. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. 
A still further reason why I am glad to propose the toast is that 


I have been for many more years than I care to say deeply intereste:' 
in the application of the principle of co-partnership to industry. | 





am very well aware of the difficulties and the discouragements wh ch 
that principle has encountered; but of this I am profoundly c»n- 
vinced—that of all the industrial problems which confront us to-c \y, 
there is none more insistent and more important than the adjustn) -nt 
of the relations of what are called, very misleadingly, Capital «nd 
Labour. I say that that is a misleading and inappropriate phr: se. 
We ought rather to say the relations between the several partn rs 
in industry—those who contribute the brains to management, those 
who contribute the brawn to labour, and those who contribute to 
our great industries the capital which is indispensable to their pro- 
gress and success. I insist upon the fact, not least in the realm of 
the gas industry, that it is the small capitalist—the thrifty little man 
—who contributes the capital by which the industry is maintained, 
and I need hardly remind this company that there is no industry 
which has been more consistently and uniformly successful in the 
application of the principle of co-partnership than the industry which 
they represent. It is only fair to remember that in your case the 
solution of the problem is rather simpler—it is with all statu’ ory 
undertakings—than it is in those industries which are less free than 
yourselves from the fluctuations and uncertainties which affect our 
great export businesses. Your problem has been, I do not say simple, 
but relatively simple. Nevertheless, I think, if you will allow me 
respectfully to say so, your industry is entitled to the gratitude, not 
merely of your 100,000 and more employees, but of the whole com- 
munity, for the contribution which it has made to the solution of the 
industrial problem. 
A Nose Part. 


But obviously all these considerations sink into relative insignifi- 
cance compared with the intrinsic importance of the industry whose 
toast I am going to ask you to drink. When I made a rapid study 
of the figures which were kindly supplied to me, I was almost 
appalled at, but at the same time delighted with, the magnitude of 
the industry. We are boasting to-day of some of our new industries, 
Well, where would the motor industry be now, but for ‘the tar which 
you have supplied to our roads in such generous profusion? Where 
would our poor, severely depressed agriculture be to-day, but for the 
sulphate of ammonia with which you have supplied it to fertilize our 
exhausted soil? Where should we be in our unending and ceaseless 
battle against disease and suffering, but for the large range of indis- 
pensable disinfectants with which the gas industry in its bye-products 
has provided us? And above all, where should we have been in 
the great war, in the face of a devilishly ingenious and highly scien- 
tific enemy, but for the explosives, the disinfectants, the fuel, and 
the road tar with which the gas industry supplied the country during 
that time? I am told—and I have no doubt about the accuracy of 
my information—that one Company alone supplied enough ‘‘ T.N.T.”’ 
to manufacture explosives to fill 160,000,000 18-pounder shells; that 
this one Company supplied 17,000,000 gallons of fuel oil; and that 
this one Company supplied 13,000 tons of disinfectants and sufficient 
tar to treat the whole of the roads used for military purposes on the 
Western Front. I confess that these figures are marvellously im- 
pressive to an outsider like myself. They represent a wonderful con- 
tribution to the machinery of war. But your contribution to the 
machinery of war is as nothing compared with your contribution 
to peace-time industry—to the amenities of domestic life. When | 
contemplate the figures that have been supplied to me, I think one 
must needs realize what an important part has been played in the 
economic, in the industrial, and in the social life of our people by 
the great industry to whose prosperity I ask you to drink. I am 
delighted to associate with the toast the name of one who, in a 
very special and honourable sense, represents the great industry—Sir 
David Milne-Watson, President of the National Gas Council, and 
Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


A Lonc-Stanpinc Dest, 


Sir Davip MiILnge-Watson: I rise with great pleasure to respond 
to the toast which has been so eloquently proposed—namely, “ The 
Gas Industry.”’ The gas industry has always been a very retiring 
industry, and has said very little about itself in the past. Therefore, 
it is a special pleasure to hear to-night our praises sung by such an 
admirable orator as Sir John Marriott. I wish that all his fellow 
colleagues at Westminster were imbued with such sentiments as he 
is. I feel that then it would not be very long before such grievances 
as we have would be quite satisfactorily redressed. The nation does 
owe a great deal to the gas industry, only the debt is such a long- 
standing one that I am afraid the nation has quite forgotten It. 
As a matter of fact, really the nation owes its civilization to the gas 
industry. The gas industry brought us from darkness to light; 
and it is an industry which to-day is fulfilling a great many of the 
most important needs of modern civilization. Unfortunately for us, 
however, it is an industry whose birthday was 116 years ago, and, 
therefore, many people think it is an antiquated industry. [n that 
they are very largely mistaken. Numbers of people talk to-day as 
though electricity is the only thing that matters. Well, it is not. The 
gas industry has just as important a part to play to-day and in the 
future as ever it has had in the past. I only hope Sir John Marriott 
will carry down to Westminster the information which he has S° 
fully appreciated himself, and make his fellow members of Parlia- 
ment and the Government feel we have something that we want done 
for us. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] We are not a jealous industry, and we 
do not at all grudge the success which our rival and friendly 1 
dustry, electricity, has had; but we do ask for fair play. We do ask 


that the dice should not be loaded against us. We do ask for recog: 
nition of the work we have done in the past and the work we are 
tricity. 


prepared to do in the future. We have no grudge against @!:ctr! 
We work together with them. We are very friendly wiih them. 
We are both ovt to forward the interests of the country; be! we 4° 
ask that the Government should recognize the claims of |! 
industry to equal treatment. I have no desire to-night. to '°'l 
of the things we want, because many of them are quite du!) <ubiect* 
The issue of stock, the power to unite ourselves with all indus- 
tries, and such topics, are not verv suitable for after-dinne> ©’ ve ches, 
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They are, however, quite serious matters when we come to our daily 
work. What I want to say is we very much appreciate what has 
been stated by Sir John Marriott, and we do hope the Government 
will take our case very seriously to heart, and that in the near future 
our grievances will be set right, and we shall be given an equal 
chance with electricity. 1 am very proud and pleased to find myself 
in the ancient City of York. At the centenary of the Gas Company 
we were entertained with great cordiality by the present Chairman 
and his colleagues, and, speaking on behalf of the gas industry, | 
can say with what pleasure we find ourselves here again, and how 
glad we are to see Mr. Procter once more in the chair, supported 
by his wonderful colleagues, almost as old as the gas industry. We 
have still with us Mr. Hunt, and that most remarkable man Mr. 
Melrose. It is almost impossible to think of the world as it was 
when Mr. Melrose was born, in 1828. Then we have our friend Mr. 
Bloor, who represents the younger generation. He is a very great 
help to us. We are deeply grateful to the Company for their mag- 
nificent hospitality, and shall take away most pleasant recollections 
of our welcome. 
‘* Tue City oF YorkK.’’ 

Mr. FRANK H. Jones: The toast i have to propose is one which 
everybody in this room will heartily endorse—‘t The City of York,”’ 
coupled with the name of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Fox. He received us this morning in a very gracious manner, and 
he has again honoured us to-night by being with us at dinner. Most 
of you this afternoon heard a great deal about the history of York, 
and | think the Lord Mayor must be very. proud of this wonderful 
city. There is one building which perhaps some of you have not 
seen. I had the advantage of being taken by Mr. Hunt to the Manor 
House School for the Blind. 1 am an ordinary person who tries, 
in his everyday work, not to forget the human side of things, and 
what struck me most in York was that building. If anybody thinks 
he has troubles, and that he is hardly used, he should get Mr. Hunt 
to take him over that school to see the people there at their work. 
| heard the voices and saw the faces of a large number of people, 
and there was no face other than smiling and no voice other than 
cheerful. 

‘he Lorp Mayor: I have a feeling that the proposer and I have 
something very much in common. 1 should like to congratulate Mr. 
Jones upon the fact that he is following’ such a splendid President 
as my friend Mr. Procter. York is served by a body of men who 
give of their best to maintain the old traditions of the city. 

Mr. J. J. Hunt, J.P. (Vice-Chairman of the Company): It is my 
pleasure to propose the health of our dear and respected friend, the 
grand old man of York, Mr. James Melrose. [Applause.] We are 
delighted to see him in the best of health and full of activity, after 
having reached ‘* a century not out.’’ We are proud of him. York 
never had such a man as Mr. Melrose has been. There is no more 
regular attender of our Board meetings than he. Mr. Jones has 
mentioned his visit to the blind school. Mr. Melrose has been on 
that Committee 1 cannot tell you for how long; and he still takes 
1 great interest and pride in the Institution. 

Mr. James MELRose, J.P. (after the toast had been drunk with 
musical honours): I cannot find words to express my gratitude for 
the enthusiastic reception you have given me. I can only say that 
throughout my life 1 have tried to do my duty. The proper thing 
is to do whatever good you can while the opportunity is there. You 
will regret it right through your life if you do not do this. My con- 
nection with the Gas Company, which extends over between 4o and 
50 years, has been a very pleasant one. I have always got on ex- 
cellently with my colleagues. 


** THe Visirors.”’ 


Che CitainMaAN: We feel we have some reputation in York for 
hospitality; and the Gas Company have done their best on this 
vccasion to maintain it. This conference has been a great event in 
the history of the Company, and I hope it will prove a complete 
{ trust you will take away pleasant recollections of your 
short stay in our beautiful old city. {f propose the toast of ** The 
Visitors.’ 

Sir W. H. A. Worstey, Bart., D.L., LL.D.: I wish to express, 
on behalf of the guests, the sense of deep appreciation we have of 
our reception this evening. This great Company are engaged in a 
work of the first importance, and we wish them every success in their 
endeavours. 


SUCCeSS. 


‘THE INSTITUTION AND THE CHARTER. 


Mr. Joun Terrace: Being present as President of The Institution 
of Gas Engineers, which is closely associated with the Association 
holding this meeting in York, I feel 1 must, on its behalf, express 
deep thanks for the hospitality extended to us. Everything that is 
helping forward. the gas industry is advancing the welfare of us all. 
I should like to take this opportunity of mentioning one or two 
Matters. The Institution of Gas Engineers is one of the oldest of 
the technical associations in the country. We have had among our 
s some of the most notable men in the gas industry, and we 
i ays tried to keep up-to-date. It has been felt for some con- 
Siderable time that the doors of the Institution should be widened ; 
and in an attempt to achieve that object we have applied for a Royal 
Charter. It was hoped by the more optimistic members of the In- 
stitution that the Charter would have been granted ere this; and |] 
; it now to make known to those members of the Institu- 
0 are present here to-night that we think it will not be very 
long ore it is an accomplished fact. We have had to make it 
clea: t in future only those who possess the necessary qualifications 
will idmitted; and this works in exceptionally well with the 
Education Scheme which had been brought into op¢tation before the 
Char was applied for. I wish to appeal to all those who have 

f gas undertakings to do everything they possibly ean, by 
hemselses acquainted with the working of that scheme, and 
working under them to enter 
future members of the Institu- 
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have . 
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who are 
and push along, so as to be 


Ways, to help those 





tion: I also wish to appeal to the members of the District Education 
Committees which have been appointed, because upon them devolves 
the duty of seeing that the proper educational facilities are made 
available to those who may desire to take advantage of them. Last 
of all I wish to appeal to those to whom we do not always get a 
chance of appealing. There are present to-night many directors of 
gas companies and members of gas committees; and | would urge 
them not to be backward when their engineer comes forward and 
asks for suitable facilities to be given to the young men to enable 
them to take advantage of the Education Scheme. It is upon the 
education and proper training of the youth of to-day that the future 
of the industry depends. Another point I should like to mention is 
the proposed gas conference at the British Industries Fair in February 
next. It is sometimes that as an Institution we are too ex- 
clusive, and that we cannot get the right people there to discuss sub- 
jects as they ought to be discussed. We have widened our doors 
to admit those from the gas. industry who are able to qualify for 
membership; and we should like to take the opportunity when we 
come together at the British Industries Fair to have a joint meeting 
of The Institution of Gas Engineers, the National Gas Council, the 
British Commercial Gas Association, and the Society of British 
Industries. I hope each one of you will do his best, not only to 
come to see the Fair, but also to take an active part in the conference. 


said 


Gas 


A MESSAGE FROM FRANCE. 


M. P. Mouain (Secretary of the Union Syndicale de I’Industrie du 
Gaz en France): 1 am this evening particularly proud of having the 
privilege to bring a message to the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, speaking in the name of the French gas industry. I am happy 
to thank you in the name of all who, near or far, follow with 
interest the work of your meeting, by means of your technical papers 
or by the reports that have been made. The ** B.C.G.A.”’ has for 
a long time been a living example of the importance of united effort 
on the subject of public education and general propaganda. | really 
think that I cannot give you a better proof of the great interest that 
we all take in France concerning the work of the ** B.C.G.A.”’ than 
by telling you that we have during the last few weeks arranged a 
similar organization. I would remind you of the encouragement 
that Mr. John Terrace, then Vice-President of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers, gave us at Lille Jast year. He then * You 
have created the Union Syndicale; but you will sce that one day it 
will be necessary to organize a Commercial Union. Do not hesitate ; 
go on.’’ I can now assure him that we have followed his advice. 
We have gone forward; and we do not doubt that the efforts we are 
now making will be rewarded, as have been those which you em- 
barked upon nearly twenty years ago, and by which you have shown 
Thanking you once more in the name of the 
French gas industry, I also want to tell you—speaking in the name 
of the great number of those of us who cross the Channel to learn 
about your methods and your experience—how grateful we all are 
for the hearty welcome you have always given us. 

OUR 

Mr. F. W. Goovenoucu: There is one toast we must all wish to 
drink with enthusiasm—** The Chairman, Directors, and Officers of 
the York Gas Company.’’ I am sure we have all greatly valued 
the opportunity of making closer acquaintance with our Chairman, 
the President of the Association, Mr. Procter, and of listening this 
morning to his masterly exposition. We have also had this evening 
the pleasure of hearing two other Directors. We desire to thank 
from the bottom of our hearts the Chairman and Directors of the 
Company, as well as our good friend Mr. Bloor, to whose organizing 
capacity and great geniality the success of this conference is largely 
due. 

The CuarMAN: I am almost overcome by the words of the Execu- 
tive Chairman, and in reply can only say, what my friend Mr. Melrose 
has already said, that we have all tried to do-our duty. A very 
great deal of work in organizing the conference has been carried out 
by Mr. Bloor. It is impossible to say too much of the excellent man- 
ner in which he has organized and managed these proceedings. I 
will ask him to acknowledge the toast on behalf of himself and those 
who have assisted him. 

Mr. H. E. Bioor: I cannot say how delighted I am to feel that 
you are enjoying your visit to York, It is a city worthy to be served, 
and the Company I serve is worthy to be served too. I am proud 


of both. 


said : 


the way to all of us. 


Hosts. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Loca Puswicity, witH SpeciAL REFERENCE TO SHOWROOMS. 


Wednesday’s proceedings opened with the reading of a paper 
by Mr. BLoor on the above subject. The paper, and a report 
of the discussion to which it gave rise, will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 

The conference then proceeded to consideration of the report 
and accounts, which were presented by the Executive Chair- 
man. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the General Committee. 

The General Committee presents to the members, associate mem- 
bers, the administrators of gas undertakings, and the members of the 
Society of British Gas Industries subscribing to the Association, their 
Seventeenth Annual Report and Statement of Accounts. 
EXPENDITURE. 


INCOME AND 


The audited accounts for the financial year ended March 31 show 
that. the Association’s net income has increased by approximately 
fo200, due (a) to the increased rate of subscription—the joint sub- 
scription to the National Organization was increased to 6s. per million 
from April 1, 1927; (b) to inereased make of gas; (c) to an increase 


in the number of undertakings subscribing; and (d) to an inerease 
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from partial to full subscription by several undertakings. This in- 
crease in income, with the addition of money previously set aside for 
smoke abatement propaganda, enabled the Association to increase 
the amount of money spent on Press publicity and general propaganda 
by just over £11,300, as compared with the previous year. 

The net increase in subscriptions from gas supply undertakings was 
£8197, and that in subscriptions from members of the Society of 
British Gas Industries and other manufacturers of plant and appli- 
ances was ‘£382. 

The income exceeded expenditure by nearly £383, and the debit 
balance of £775 carried forward from March 31, 1927, was corre- 
spondingly reduced. ' 

GRowTH OF MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Though the number of gas supply undertakings subscribing to the 
Association represents, on a basis of output, close on 95 p.ct. of the 
total industry, effort is constantly being made to secure the support 
of those undertakings representing the balance of 5 p.ct., and to per- 
suade the comparatively few undertakings at present subscribing on 
only a partial basis to increase their contributions to the full rate 
paid by the great majority. 

The past year has been a particularly successful one in this con- 
nection, 68 undertakings having been added to the list of members 
(representing an addition of over £1600 to the Association’s annual 
income), while 16 undertakings have increased their support to the 
full basis. 

Basic RATE OF JOINT SUBSCRIPTION. 


\s was mentioned in the report for the previous year, the appeal 
for increasing the basic rate of subscription from 5s. to 6s. per million 
c.ft, made, which was addressed to the industry in a letter signed by 
the Presidents of the three National Organizations, received an imme- 
diate response from 60 p.ct. of the total joint memters. During the 
past year that percentage has been increased to over go. 

Having regard to the gratuitous publicity constantly given to 
electricity by Ministers and Government officials, and politicians of 
all parties, and the relative insignificance of the Press publicity and 
propaganda which the existing income allows the Association to con- 
duct on behalf of the industry, subscribers have been asked to provide 
funds for substantially increasing this publicity—which is all pro- 
gas, not anti-electricity publicity—by increasing their contributions 
by 1s. 6d. per million, the whole of which is to be devoted to Press 
publicity. That increase in subscription represents on an average 
less than a halfpenny per consumer per annum. 

This appeal has received to date the support of close upon 50 p.ct. 
of the members, and the Association will be in a position materially 
to increase its publicity during the next few months in those districts 
from which the increased funds have been received. 

It is hoped that the excellent lead given by half the industry will 
have the effect of securing the favourable consideration of all mem- 
bers to this most important matter in the near future. The need is 
pressing. 

NaTIONAL Pusticity. 

y this report, Association advertise- 
ments have regularly appeared in the various national and district 
newspapers and other periodicals approved by the Committee. 

The early spring of 1928 saw the appearance of the first series of 
“Mr. G. A. Service ’’ advertisements occupying somewhat larger 
spaces than usual, with the object of giving a good send-off to the 
1928-29 campaign, which actually commenced in April last. 

This particular series, which was designed to bring home to the 
public the *‘ service to the consumer ” which the industry was equipped 
and ready to give, and so to consolidate existing business, as well as 
securing new custom, has aroused a considerable measure of interest 
among the public. The large number of postal as well as personal 
inquiries received constitutes striking evidence of the public’s desire 
for assistance in problems relating to the use of gas for various 
purposes, as well as of their lack of knowledge as to the practical 
possibilities and advantages of gas service. Inquiries have been dis- 
tinguished by a marked degree of genuine interest and desire for 
service, as distinct from the request for a “‘ free booklet ’’ or “ cata- 
logue e type of communication, 

The new series of advertisements has received the approval of mem- 
bers generally, many of whom are using the copy for local publicity. 

The Association’s publicity in the Technical Press, circulating 
among doctors, architects, and other professional men and women, 
builders, plumbers, ironmongers, &c., has been continued. 


During the period covered by 


Locat Pusticity. 


Requests from members for assistance in connection with local 
publicity campaigns —including both direct advertising and indirect 
propaganda—have been particularly heavy during the past year. This 
is a gratifying indication of increased local effort, and constitutes 
moreover a corresponding addition to the force and value of the 
Association’s national and district campaign. 

EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA. 
Children’s Fairy Gas Competition, 

The Thirteenth ** Fairy Gas’’ Competition (of which the results 
were announced on Sept. 14) created a record; the entries received 
numbering nearly 17,000. This year an intermediate Section was 
introduced for children between the ages of 9 and 12. This proved 
a very popular innovation, as over 7ooo children competed in the 
new class. 

The two £50 scholarships were again awarded; the winners being 
a girl from Birmingham and a boy from Dundee. The latter won 
a third prize in last year’s Competition and made good use of some of 
the knowledge he then acquired, 

The Senior Section essay dealt with various vses of gas in relation 
to well-cooked food, fresh, clean air, and healthy heat; the inter- 
mediate competitors, with the help of a little illustrated leaflet, had 
to write a letter dealing with the advantages of the gas cooker; 
the juniors had two contrasting pictures to paint. Some excellent 












entries were received in all three sections. Both the scholarship 
winning essays were sound, well-written pieces of work; some ry 
amusing letters were written by the intermediates; and amon; a 
number of good paintings, the work of the first-prize winner in the 
Junior Section for Scotland (aged 8) stood out as really a ski ‘ed 
painting. 

There is unmistakable evidence that the Competition meets + ith 
the approval of educationists all over the country, and that miny 
teachers use the tasks as class work, and give lessons on them. In 
several cases teachers sending up batches of entries have indicaied 
that the work was done in classes, and that they have selected ti.ose 
efforts which they considered worthy of consideration by the Assovia- 
tion’s judges. ‘ 

Many members took an active interest in the Competition, mal.ing 
it known throughout their districts. Twenty-nine districts in Eng- 
land and Wales and seventeen districts in Scotland participate: i: 
the national prizes, and entries came this year from the Channel 
Islands and from the Orkneys. 



















Public Lectures. 

During the year many invitations have been accepted for giving 
lectures on various aspects of the gas industry to Rotary, Publicity, 
and other Business Clubs, at exhibitions, and to semi-business organ- 
izations, such as debating societies, literary societies, and so forth. 
The Association has also supplied members with material for addresses 
which have been given locally. 

This form of propaganda is useful from the points of view both of 
stating facts with regard to the industry and of keeping gas pro- 
minently before the public. It is hoped that members will lose no 
opportunity in this direction, and will not hesitate to avail themselves 
of the assistance of the Association in connection therewith. 

A new series of gas service lectures has been prepared by 
Editor. One upon the ‘‘ Domestic Uses of Gas,’’ illustrated by 
lantern slides, has been completed during the vacation, showing the 
very latest gas practice. Copies of this will be available on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 
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REFRIGERATION BY GAS. 





Public attention was focussed on refrigeration in July last when the 
regulations of the Ministry of Health regarding the use of preser- 
vatives in food were finally and fully brought into operation, and 
the Association’s publicity during the summer has given prominence 
to refrigeration by gas. In addition to display advertisements, meet- 
ings were arranged at which representatives of the Press were supplied 
with full information, illustrations, &c., suitable for articles in news- 
papers and magazines. 

‘The Association had the honour of the company of Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane (President of the New Health Society) at a meeting 
of Women Journalists-:at which Sir William gave a valuable address 
on the subject of retrigeration. 

Very extensive and widespread Editorial Press notices have been 
secured, and a remarkable degree of public interest aroused. There 
is unquestionably an extensive field for this new use for gas. 

The Editor read a Paper upon Refrigeration and the New Food 
Regulations at the Royal Sanitary Institute at Plymouth, when close 
on 2000 delegates and visitors attended the Annual Conference. The 
Mayoress presided, and the Medical Officer was present, and he 
directed all his staff of Health Visitors to attend and take notes. 
The Medical Officer also placed half of his Health Department stall 
at the Health Exhibition in connection with the Congress at Mrs. 
Brereton’s disposal, free of charge, to display models of a gas relri- 
gerator and a gas incinerator; and he distributed some 1000 copies 
of the speech. The reprint of the speech (in two parts (a) Refri- 
geration, (b) Incineration) is now available for members for distri- 
bution to doctors and others. 

SERVICE TO MEMBERS. 




























Personal service to members in a wide variety of directions by all 
branches of the organization is a phase of the Association’s activities 
which increases year by year. It is impossible, within the limits 0! 
this report, to give any detailed account of the record during the 
past year; but special reference is made to the inquiries handled for 
assistance in connection with special local publicity campaigns, with 
exhibitions, with showroom design and display, and also in the 
organization of various sections on the distribution side, such as 
stores, stove shops, offices, &c. 

SaLes OF Pusticity MATERIAL, 











The past year saw the sales of publicity material to members for 
local distribution exceed the previous highest record. A gratilying 
feature of the regular development of this section of the Associations 
service is the corresponding increase in the number of members mak- 
ing use of the service. ‘ es 

In addition to the preparation of the printed publicity materia 
creased attention has been given to the preparation and suppl) 
various publicity items for showroom display purposes; and this set 
vice is also in increased demand by members. 
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The Association is indebted to several members for practical sus 
gestions and ideas, many of which have been adopted. 
District CONFERENCES. 
1g the 





A successful series of District Conferences was held dur 

















year in Scotland (at Edinburgh), in the South Western Dis: - a 
Ilfracombe), in the Midlands (at Redditch), and in Cornwall \ 
Truro). At all these conferences gas in relation to publi be . 
was the principal feature of the programmes. Considerable anc va" 
able local and district publicity resulted. 
7 District MEETINGS. 

Meetings of the District Committees were held during tt Pity 
year, at which the work and policy of the Association were © 
discussed. saad 





These meetings, which will be continued regularly in 
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provide a practical means whereby close touch can be maintained be- 
tween Headquarters and the District Committees, and the views and 
requirements of the districts can be ascertained and considered. 


Gas SALESMEN’s CIRCLES. 


The work and membership of the Salesmen’s Circles, organized by 
the Association in the various districts, continue to develop, and the 
Circles are undoubtedly accomplishing good practical results in the 
development of the salesman in the industry. There has been no 
lack of variety in the subjects which have formed the basis of dis- 
cussions at the past year’s meetings; and it is most gratifying to be 
able to add that there has been an appreciable increase in the numbei 
of members taking active part in the discussions. During the year, 
Miss Gladys Burlton, B.A., has given a series of valuable addresses 
to the Circles on ‘* Problems of Salesmanship.” 


Britisn INpuUSTRIES Fair. 


The Association co-operated with the Special Committee responsible 
for the organization of the very successful Gas Industry Section of 
the British Industries Fair held in Birmingham in February last, 
and was represented in the Section by an educational exhibit dealing 
with smoke abatement and bye-products. The General Committee 
paid an official visit to the Fair, following their meeting held in 
Birmingham ; and a visit by members of the Salesmen’s Circles was 
also organized. 

The Association is acting in close co-operation with the Committee 
responsible for the enlarged Gas Industry Section at the 1929 Fair 
at Birmingham, and with the other National Organizations, who 
have been invited to organize and hold a Joint Gas Conference at 
the Fair. 

THe SELECTION AND Frxinc oF Gas Fires. 


Realizing the great importance of ensuring the highest possible 
standard of service by the industry in the selection and fixing of gas 
fires, and with the object of preparing a standard guide on the sub- 
ject acceptable to the whole industry, a paper (accompanied by a 
series of diagrams, illustrations, and photographs) was prepared for 
the Association by an expert, and circulated to the various Salesmen’s 
Circles as a basis of discussion by the salesmen. Reports of the dis- 
cussions, at which many practical suggestions were put forward, will 
be referred to a Joint Committee which it is proposed should be set 
up in co-operation with The Institution of Gas Engineers with the 
above-mentioned object in view. 


BuILpinc By-Laws AND VENTILATING FLUES. 


While the ..ssociation’s negotiations with the Ministry of Health on 
this question have not yet reached a stage when a further report can be 
made, the matter is being actively pursued. Every opportunity is being 
taken—and the Association is being supported by members who have 
taken action locally--to prevent, in particular, the construction of 
rooms without flues. Mr. A. H. Barker, B.Sc., has, during the past 
year, continued his investigations on behalf of the Association; and 
it is hoped he will be in a position to present a report of considerable 
interest and practical value in the near future. 


Gas FLuE CONSTRUCTION. 


While the widespread approval and adoption by architects and 
builders of the *‘ Economy ” gas fire flue is a matter of gratification 
to the industry, practical experience has demonstrated the necessity 
of preparing suggestions for the guidance, of all engaged in the design 
and construction of these flues. Through the courtesy of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, the Association was able to reprint, for 
distribution by members generally, the book (with a series of effective 
drawings) entitled ‘‘ Gas Flue Construction ’’ prepared for the Com- 
pany by Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A. 


Vice-PRESIDENTS. 


The following have been added to the list of Vice-Presidents of the 
Association during the year: 


Alderman E. J. Holland, J.P. (Sutton). 
Councillor H. Carver, J.P. (Leicester). 
Dr. H. Mason (Leamington). 

Mr. T. S. Short (Sunderland). 

Sir Joseph Calvert (Middlesbrough). 
Councillor E. L. Clarke (Leeds). 

Mr. J. E. Daw (Exeter). 

Major R. P. Kitson (Torquay). 


Mr. R. J. McBeath (Stretford). 

Mr. J. E. Norman (Weston-super-Mare). 

Mr. Lawrence G. Williams (Cardiff). 
OsITuaRY. 

The Association suffered loss in the death of Alderman W. F. Vint, 
J.P., a Vice-President of the Association and Chairman of the Sunder- 
land Gas Company, who always took a warm interest in the work 
of the Association. 


Iwo other losses by death closely concerned the Association— 
Namely those of Mr. J. C. Moberly, M.A., the Chairman of the 
Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company, of whose hospitality at 
the Southampton Conference members will always retain the happiest 


recolicctions ; and of Mr. Arthur F. Bezant, Editor of the ‘‘ Gas Jour- 
NAL.” Mr. Bezant, both by his personal counsel and in the columns 
of the ‘* JournaL ” he so ably edited, gave to the work of the Associa- 
tion imost valuable support. The Association’s Salesmen’s Circles 


rm: a movement in which he took a special interest, and he gave 
i con\inuous support through the ‘‘Gas SaLegman’’ Supplement of 
the ‘** JouRNAL.” 


ALTERATIONS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND RULES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

R nmendations for the amendment of several of the Rules of the 
Assi ion have been made. When the Association was formed in 
1912 under the auspices of The Institution of Gas Engineers it de- 
Tivec 


s income from the Special Purposes Fund of that Institution, 





and the Rules of the Association were framed accordingly. It is with 
the object of bringing these particular sections into line with present- 
day practice, as well as to facilitate other phases of the Association's 
work, that the amendments are made. 

NEXT PRESIDENT. 

The Committee have the pleasure to report that Mr. Frank Harding 
Jones, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
kkpsom District Gas Company, has consented to be nominated for 
election as President for 1928-209. 


A Goop Cause. 


Mr. GOODENOUGH : It is gow my pleasure to move that the 
seventeenth annual report of the Committee and the statement 
of accounts be adopted. They have been circulated, and we have 
not had any criticisms sent to us. But I do want to empha- 
size one or two points. I want to emphasize the importance 
of this Association being furnished with sufficient funds for 
carrying out its publicity work. Mr. Robert Watson has 
already drawn your attention to the increasing importance of 
publicity, because the greater part of our business to-day is in- 
visible, and so not known to the public unless we tell them 
about it. We have a customer in London who, I think, con- 
sumes Over 600,000,000 c.ft. of gas per annum, and not a single 
member of the public would realize, on going into one of the 
shops of the firm, that gas was being consumed there. That 
is a fairly considerable consumer, and we have a good many 
other big ones. Several of our largest consumers are firms 
engaged in the electrical industry, and no one would imagine 
we have an account of £25,000 a year with a firm making 
electric lamps. The greater part of our business is invisible 
and unknown to the public; and it is of increasing importance 
that we should, by effective publicity, tell the world at large 
that we are a more rapidly than ever growing industry, and 
in no sense a moribund or decaying one. I am very glad Mr. 
Watson emphasized that point, because it draws attention to 
our need for increased funds to spend on publicity. There are 
other reasons why we need additional funds apart from the 
constant advocacy of electricity by politicians, as well as inter- 
ested parties, and the growing invisibility of our business to 
which Mr. Watson has alluded. There is also the fact that 
since the war newspaper space has cost a great deal more than 
before. Moreover, in recent years advertising as a whole has 
largely increased. Take up a copy of a popular weekly of 
world-wide fame, note the number of advertisements, and 
compare it with any pre-war issue of the same paper. You 
will then see how necessary it is that your advertisements 
to-day should be enlarged in space and increased in number, 
if you are to retain the same relative amount of publicity 
as when your companions were fewer and the space they 
took was smaller. If we are to retain our relative posi- 
tion as advertisers compared with other advertisers, we 
must be prepared to spend more money. The Executive are 
much heartened by the response already made to the appeal 
for a voluntary increase in subscription from 6s. to 7s. 6d. 
per million c.ft., to be spent on newspaper publicity. We have 
had a substantial response, and have reason to believe we shall 
get a much greater one. There is one big city not many miles 
from York, in a neighbouring county, which we know is pre- 
pared to subscribe if other large undertakings come in. We 
have every reason to believe we shall in the near future secure 
a large accession to the list of undertakings subscribing the 
extra 1s. 6d., and on behalf of the Executive to-day, I ask 
you all to help us to get the industry in its proper position by 
inducing your directors or committees to join the list of the 
extra 1s. 6d. subscribers. 

DEATHS. 


There is one omission from the annual report which I wish 
to make good to-day. In writing our obituary notices of the 
year, we quite unintentionally left out the name of our old 
friend, whom we were sorry to lose, Peter Robertson, the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Gas World.’’ We owe, as an Association and 
as an industry, a great debt of gratitude to Peter Robertson 
for his work in the past. He was a first-rate journalist, and 
was regarded in Fleet Street as a man of exceptional capacity. 
We had every reason to be thankful for his consistent support 
of every movement for progress in the industry, and I will ask 
you to regard as added to the report this reference to the sad 
loss we have suffered. Another loss since the report was 
written is our friend Mr. Meunier, of Stockport. We much 
regret and deeply mourn the loss of Mr. Meunier, who was one 
of the originators of the movement which led to the formation 


of the *‘ B.C.G.A.”’ 
Taste Not A MATTER oF Cost. 


I would like to say, with regard to Mr. Bloor’s paper, that 
I do not look upon taste as by any means a matter of cost. It 
is quite possible to have your showrooms decorated in the 
best of taste by a first-class architect without any great ex- 
penditure. When fishing, I believe in having my bait as near 
the fish as possible, and not round the corner. I would rather 
have it where the trout will rise to it. That is my answer 
to the reference to payment of accounts in showrooms. 


THE SALESMEN’s SECTION. 





Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff): I have pleasure in seconding 
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the resolution that the report and accounts be adopted. I 
think the money which the “ B.C.G.A.”’ receive is always well 
spent. I do not know what the industry would do without that 
help, and I would like to say that the districts, as apart from 
London, thoroughly appreciate the work the Association are 
doing. -1 have never appealed to the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ from South 
Wales for help without its being at once forthcoming, and 
such help to us is of immense value. There is one branch of 
work which the local areas value highly—the work of the 
Salesmen’s Section. | have seen the benefits of that among 
my own staff. We all of us realize the excellent work done by 
the officials of the Association, wko are always courteous and 
desirous of rendering help. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Vore Or THANKS. 


Mr. Gooprenoucu: | should like to propose a very hearty 
vote of thanks to our friend Mr. Procter for his services as 
President during the past year, and for presiding over our 
conference. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones seconded the proposition, which was 
heartily carried. 

The Presipent: I only wish the services I have been able to 
render had been more numerous, but I have done what I could. 
I would like to emphasize what Mr. Madden has said about the 
work of the officers of the Association in London. The care 
and foresight with which our affairs are managed at head- 
quarters are simply marvellous. Especially would I like to 
refer to the Editorial Department, which is so very ably and 
so very delightfully presided over by Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton. 
As a commercial organization intended primarily for the sale 
of goods, nothing is more important than the direction of that 
side of our business, and it would be impossible that it could 
be done with more effect, with more efficiency, and with more 
charm than it is done by Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton. 1 have 
the greatest confidence and pleasure in handing over my dutie: 
to Mr. Frank Jones, who will direct the policy of the Associa- 
tion with conspicuous success. 


METHODS OF CHARGE. 


The session of the Association was followed by a private one, 
jointly with the National Gas Council, to discuss methods of 
charge. 

LUNCHEON. 

In honour of the President, Mr. Altred Procter, and the Direc- 
tors and officials of the York Gas Company, the Association 
gave a luncheon in York’s historic oak-pillared Guildhall on 
Wednesday. 

The Presipent-Evect (Mr. Frank H. Jones) presided, and sub- 
mitted the toast of ** The Chairman, Directors, and officials of the 
York Gas Company.” He said: There must be in your minds a 
certain amount of sorrow at parting with Mr. Procter as President, 
because he has been a famous successor to many other great men 
who have filled the office. He has not only shown us how to do 
business, but his kindness and the hospitality of the York Gaus Com- 
pany and himself have been a lesson to us all. Mr. Procter has 
carried out all the duties of a President efficiently and excellently ; 
and he and his colleagues have entertained us and taken personal 
care of us all. It is our pleasure to-day to return in some small 
degree the kindness shown to us in York; and we thank you very 
sincerely. [I venture to say that if the gas undertakings throughout 
the country were controlled and managed by the type of people we 
have been entertained by in York, the industry would not have the 
great need of the Commercial Gas Association that it has to-day. 

Mr. Procter, offering his thanks, said the Company had endea- 
voured to live up to York’s reputation in providing means for busi- 
ness conferences and for entertainment as well. ‘ | should like to 
say,’’ he added, ** how very pleased I am to hand over the reins of 
oftice to Mr. Jones. Under his guidance the Association will prosper ; 
and we wish him and the Association another year of success, pro- 
sperity, and efficiency in watching over and guiding the interests 
of the gas industry.’’ Mr. Procter pointed out that a large measure 
of the credit for the successful arrangements for the conference be- 
longed to Mr. Bloor, who had a marvellous capacity for organizing. 

Mr. H. E. Bioor also responded, and said the Association officials, 
who had shown delightful courtesy and efficiency at every turn, had 
put a great deal of work into the conference arrangements. He 
acknowledged his debt of gratitude to them, and thanked his staff 
at York for their co-operation, which had relieved him of all trouble 
and anxiety. 

Mr. Joun E. Cowen (a Past-President of the Association) pro- 
posed the toast of *‘ The Executive Committee and Staff of the 
B.C.G.A."" He said: The admitted success which the Association 
has achieved, and the manner in which it has held the confidence 
of the gas industry of the country during the short time in which it 
has been in existence, are, in my opinion, remarkable. It could not 
have held that confidence without the efficiency which has been shown 
in the work of the Association. The way in which the interests of 
the companies and corporations have been harmonized and handled 
is a tribute to the right men in the right places in connection with 
the executive and the officials. 

Mr. F. W. Goopgenoucn, acknowl lging the toast, remarked: | 
can only say, on behalf of all of us, that we work together like a 
band of brothers, and it is a labour of love to us to do all we can to 
further the interests of the Association and the industry that it exists 


to serve 





AMENDING GAS LEGISLATION 


’ ] / ! 4 : } 
So mu has alre dy been said regarding the need for amendment 





of the legislation under which the service of gas supply is conduct 
to-day that only the great urgency of reform justifies me in deali 
with the subject before an audience which, for the most part, 
thoroughly conversant with every aspect of the difficulties and 

strictions under which gas undertakings have so long laboured. RK 
markable as it may seem, | feel that it is only by constant reiteratix 
at all times and seasons, that we shall bring home to those resp: 
sible for the initiation of legislation, not only the justice of our ca 
—indeed, that is seriously gainsaid by none—but also its urgency. 

Were we what is known as a “ distressed ”’ industry, 1 have noi 
slightest doubt that, whether our distress were due to our own f: 
or to circumstances over which we had no control, the Governny 
would be lavish in its efforts to aid us to put our house in o1 
Equally, if our cause were highly spectacular; if it appealed vivi 
to the popular imagination; if we purported to be about to crea 
new heaven and a new earth, we should not have to clamour 
consideration. It would be thrown at us in “ 
volume by those who even now must be casting a somewhat anxi 5 
eye upon electioneering contests which must take place next sumn 
The great public utility which we represent is not distressed. | 
for the most part prosperous and progressive, and that despite (i 
antiquated and unnecessary impediments which the Legislature 
tinues to maintain in our path. 

Our cause is not spectacular. We do not claim that we can | 
vide a panacea to all the ills to which the body politic is heir. W: 
only claim to give sound national service twenty-four hours a day 
for 365 days in the year in practically every home and factory i 
the country; and to have a beneficial effect on the health, wealth, 
and happiness of the whole community. Are these good and sufli- 
cient reasons why the claims of a great industry should be ignor: 
Is an industry to be denied justice until it is tottering towards th 
Bankruptcy Court, or until it makes itself a pestilent nuisanc 
Surely not! Well, it is now two years since our proposals wert 
ceived, and quite sympathetically received, by the Board of Trad 
yet so far nothing in the form of a Bill giving effect to these | 
posals has emerged. Frequent efforts have been made to expe 
their transit; but these have proved fruitless, and we are told to-d 
that the remaining time at the disposal of Parliament is now it 
cient to admit of remedial legislation being dealt with. 

I will not take up your time by recapitulating the reasonab| 
quirements, the modest, the almost too modest, requests of the in- 
dustry. That has been most admirably done by Sir David Milue- 
Watson in a letter which appeared in ‘* The Times ”’ last week, and 
which no doubt all of you have read and applauded. He has mad 
it clear to all the world why it is that the industry is chafing at th 
delay to which its claims are being subjected. 

In my opinion, and in that of many others, the delay is fast b 
coming intolerable; and it is for that reason that we must marshal 
our forces; and-make it clear that our power is very far from being 
negligible. We are a highly organized industry; we are in clos 
and regular touch with our consumers, shareholders, and workers; 
and we can show to each that their interests are being jeopardiz 
Some £,113,000,000 of capital invested in companies alone, mostly 


almost embarras- 


in small shareholdings, means a considerable army of shareholders ; 
installations, which 


49,000,000 persons Whv 


and there are over 9,000,000 s« parate gus 
present, at a comservative estimate, some 
have the benefit of a supply of gas. ‘To these fall to be added 115,000 
workers directly employed in the making and distribution of gas. 

In the past we have evidently been too unobtrusive, and too peice- 
able. The time has now come these attribt 
temporarily, and not to resume them until justice has been don 


to rid ourselves oi 


THE PREss. 


Mr. GOovENOUGH gave the toast of ** The Vress.”’ 
Mr. J. C. Bex (Editor of the ** Yorkshire Herald”), in ack 
ledging it, said the Press had done its best to give the widest pos- 


sible publicity to the proceedings of the conference, and he hoped it 


would have the best possible effect. ‘* The Press,” he said, * is 
out to support British industry in all its ramifications; and we shail 
do our best to support the gas industry and its plans and ambitions 


in the near future. The success of British industry should 
concern of us all, and especially the newspaper Press, which lives 
upon it, and must do its best for it.’’ 


PUBLICITY HALL. 


Publicity Hall provided visitors to the conference with an 
excellent opportunity to obtain a first-hand impression o! the 
many and varied activities of the Association, particularly 1” 
relation to the well-developed ‘* service to members ’’ side ol 
its work, ‘The entirely new scheme of design and decorativt 
used this year formed a striking setting for the wide range 0 


1 
literature and other publicity material of all kinds displayed 


there, and in which members evinced considerable interest. 
The following is a brief description of the various items com- 


prising the display. 

Literature.—This familiar branch of the Association’s work 
was featured in a large panel of literature facing the ne 
hall, composed of copies of advertising literature and cal 
ing the extent to which this service has been developed. 


National and District Publicity —This was demons | in 
a model bookstall containing copies of all publication ut 
during September in which the Association took by 
which all classes-of the community are reached, a “ 
portion of whom have the advantages of gas brougl heil 
notice in a number of publications other than the new rs 

Local Press Publicity.x—Members desirous of supp! ng 

nts 


the work of the Association by the insertion of adver: 
in their own local papers found suggestions on various 
of the subject displayed in varying sizes, and inforn 
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to the very moderate terms upon which the Association is pre- 
| ired to supply blocks. 

‘“ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas.’’—This publication is 
mainly of a specialized nature, each issue being designed to 
appeal to a specific trade, and the value of gas for industrial 
processes being described with the assistance of photographs 
of actual installations under working conditions. We under- 
stand that a number of undertakings have adopted the useful 
practice of circulating copies of this publication regularly each 
month to all industrialists in their area of supply, with a view 
to keeping them in touch with up-to-date gas practice, apart 
from the particular trade’ with’ which the issue deals. It has 
been found by the Association that inquiries are received many 
months after the issue of a particular number—which is ample 
proof that copies are filed for reference purposes. 

Showroom Publiciiy.—There has been a ready response from 
the industry to this comparatively new offer of service, and the 
Association has been able to develop its activities in this direc- 
tion considerably during the past few months, with the result 
thet an exceptionally good range of showcards and posters is 
now available. Particular interest has been aroused by the in- 
stitution of a loan scheme, which provides for a regular change 


iin. 


{ 


of posters at a cost graduated according to the period and ex- 
tent of the contract. 

Cinema Publicity—lYo meet the numerous requests from 
members for material for use in cinemas, the Association has 
found it necessary to obtain an extensive range of lantern 
slides on all subjects; and almost one hundred of these are now 
ready. Most of them are illustrated and coloured effectively, 
and members are now able to secure a regular change of appeal 
at a very small cost. 

Showrooms.—The Association’s services are frequently in 
demand by members who are proposing to erect new showrooms 
or reconstruct existing premises; and the proposals submitted 
by the Association have been adopted by many undertakings 
since this service was instituted. By arrangement with leading 
manufacturers, the Association is also in a position to offer sub- 
stantial discounts off list prices for showroom and office equip- 
ment; and full particulars will be forwarded to members on 
request. 

The Commercial Organization Section also continues to give 
practical service to the industry, and many interesting details 
of working economies which the Association’s systems are able 
to effect were available in the hall. 






<> 
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CROWN FRAMING OF GASHOLDERS. 


> 


By S. M. MILRouRNE, A.M.I Struct. E, 


The primary object of crown framing in the construction 
f a gashoider is to provide adequate support to the domed 
roof when the holder is at rest in the tank, or out of com- 
mission, ‘This means of support is necessary owing to the 
fact that the thickness of the crown sheeting is very smail in 
comparison with the diametrical area it covers, and in conse- 
quence does not possess sufficient stiffness to retain its original 
shape without assistance when the inner lift of the holder is 
landed on the rest blocks. ’ 

When gasholders were first introduced, it was the usual 
practice to support the crown sheeting by a system of wooden 
trussing attached to the top curb of the holder. In a few 
instances, however, the crown shceting was supported by struts 
{ wrought-iron tubing fixed equidistant round the bottom 
curb of the bell, their upper ends being attached to concentric 
rings of purlins; but this form of bracing was uneconomical 
in construction, owing to the comparatively long length of the 
supporting struts. In the earlier holders, the crown sheeting was 
invariably riveted to the rafters and purlins; but this practice 
Was eventually abandoned, as it was found more desirable to 
allow the sheeting to rest freely on the rafters. Gasholders 
have also been constructed with an external framing to the 
crown, but this means of supporting the roof was not adopted 
to any great extent. : 

As gasholders of larger diameter were eventually required, 
it became general to support the crown by means of a per- 
manent system of timber or steel framing attached to uprights 
fixed to the tank bottom. The advantage of this type of fram- 
ing was that the gas pressure thrown by the inflated holder 
was reduced. Within recent years, however, owing to the 
necessity of providing increased gasholder pressure, it has be- 
come desirable to revert to the trussed crown framing attached 
to the top curb of the holder, while the centre of the framing 
is supported by a brick or steel pier ‘* A”? as shown in fig. 1. 
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chief advantages of this type of framing are as follows: 
(«) The gas pressure thrown by the inflated holder is in- 
creased in proportion to the weight of the crown framing. 
lhe compressive load acting on the top curb of the in- 
lated holder may be considerably reduced providing the 
framing is carefully designed. 

I increase in gas pressure thrown by the holder due to 
eight of the crown framing may be ascertained as fol- 


Le: W = total weight of crown framing in tons, 
D = diameter of holder in feet. 










Then the pressure increase in inches of water (p) is given 
by the equation 
2240 W 144 X ‘0362 X w X D? x pb 
an . + 
rherefore 
f 547 W a a ae oe a ee ae ee ee 
D* 


It is the purpose of the following investigation to determine 
to what extent the top curb is affected by the adoption of a 
trussed crown framing. When the holder is being inflated, the 
gas pressure acting upon the inside of the crown creates a state 
of tensile stress in the sheeting, and, owing to the discon- 
tinuity of curvature at the edge of the crown, a compressive 
load is set up in the top curb. This load forms the resistance 
which is necessary to maintain structural equilibrium. 

Now the tensile strain in the crown sheeting and the com- 
pressive strain in the top curb tend to reduce the original cur- 
vature of the crown, with the result that the sheeting is lifted 
clear of the rafters, as shown diagrammatically by dotted line 
B in fig. 1. 

It will therefore be readily observed that the trussing is not 
subject to any vertical load due to the weight of sheeting, 
snow, &c., after the holder is inflated. The only loads which 
it has to sustain are therefore those due to its own weight. 

When the inner lift leaves the rest blocks, the crown framing 
tends to deflect, or sink towards the centre, as the supporting 
influence of the pier A is withdrawn. Now provided the main 
tension rods are so constructed that they receive only a small 
initial tension load when the holder is at rest, the deflection 
of the framing is resisted be a thrust set up in the main raf- 
ters. The top curb, being in a state of compressive stress, is 
reduced slightly in diameter, in accordance with Young’s 
Modulus, and the effect of this on the framing is to increase 
the thrust in the rafters and decrease the tension in the main 
tie-rods. Some resistance is also offered by the purlin rings, 
but this is so small that for practical purposes it may be 
neglected. ‘ 

Now the thrust in the rafters is transmitted to the top curb 


-and sets up a state of tensile stress in directions which are 


tangential to the perimeter of the curb. The resulting tension 
in the curb may be found from an analysis of the stress dia- 
gram as shown in fig. 2. 
































Part Plan of Rafters. Stress Diagram at Point A, B, C, 


Fig. 2, 
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Let R, = the horizontal component of the thrust in each 
rafter, 
and X, = the tensional resistance set up in the top curb. 
Then the horizontal thrust (R,) may be found as follows: 
Let w,, W., W;, and w,, &c., represent the panel loads due 
to the weight of the rafter, purlins, and trussing at points 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c., along each rafter—see fig. 3. 
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The distance (x) from the centre of gravity of the loads w,, 
wW,, W,, and w, to the centre of the crown will be— 
_ wd, + Wd, + wedg Paes sek Sel Vee 
W, + We + Ws +W, 

Then the angle of inclination of the reaction R, to the hori- 
zontal is found from— 
2 
R x 


tan 6 


where r = rise of crown and R = radius of the holder bell. 
Therefore the reaction R, = 
ae en ee re 
and the horizontal component of this reaction is— 
Me = AZipecomne. « « «+ » « » + 

Now the horizontal tensional resistance in the top curb (X_) 
due to the thrust in the rafters (R,) may be represented by th 
expression— 

oS ee ee ee ee 
where y = the angle subtended by any two rafters. 

Now equating (5) for the term (X,), and substituting (°, } 
‘or » where n = the number of rafters, the following is ol)- 
tained : 

R; ere eS Foe oe 


x — . 
chord (7 
7") 
This result may be expressed sufficiently accurately for 
practical purposes as a simple linear equation as follows: 
X 0°159 Ryn a a a ee a 
Therefore, if (X) is the total compressive load in the top curb 
of a gasholder (see Cripps, ‘‘ Guide Framing of Gasholders,” 
p. 81), then the ultimate compressive load in the top curb, after 
taking into consideration the thrust effect of the trussed crown 
framing, will be— 
ee a tale Or we ee ere > tee 
In the case of large gasholders having trussed crowns, it 
will be found that, by taking the thrust effect of the trussing 
into consideration in the manner described, the compression in 
the top curb wiil be considerably reduced. 
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COKE OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION DINNER. 


A delightful function was the annual dinner of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association, which took place in the 
Hotel Great Central, London, on Thursday evening last, with Mr. R. Ray, B.8c., A.IC., M.I.Chem.E., of Sheffield (the 


President), in the chair. 


There were a number of distinguished guests present, including Sir David Milne-Watson, 


LL.D., D.L. (the Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company), Mr. John Terrace, M.Inst.C.E. (the President of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers), Prof. John W. Cobb, C.B.E., B.&c., FIC. (Livesey Frofessor of Coal Gas and Fuel 
Industries, Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds, Hon. Member of The Institution of Gas Engineers, and Hon. 
Member of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association), Sir Richard Threlfall, G.B.E, F.R.8., M.A. (Chairman of the Fuel 
Research Board), and Sir Alexander Walker, K.B.E. (a member of the National Fuel and Power Committee). 


The toast of ‘‘ The King ”’ having been honoured at the call 
of the Chair, Mr. C. P. Finn, B.Sc., F.1.C., M.I.Chem.E. 
(Past-President of the Association), submitted ‘‘ The City and 
Trades of London; ’”’ and this was replied to by Sir Joun S. 
Hinp ey, Bart. (Alderman of the City of London). 


Sir Davin Mitne-Watson said he rose with very great 
pleasure to propose the toast of ‘* The Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association.’’ In these days, when there was so much moving 
in the world of industry and commerce, such an Association 
was of the greatest importance. There never was a time when 
things were changing so quickly ; there never was a time when 
developments were more rapid. He was at the head of a Com- 
pany with no less than thirteen works, and producing enormous 
quantities of gas and coke; and by the time they had got the 
undertaking in order at one end, the other end had become 
out-of-date. Almost every month new developments were 
coming along which required investigation ; and the future was 
in the hands of technical bodies such as that Association. It 
was most important that every industry should have its techni- 
cal organization, investigating the problems which faced them. 
He would say, speaking as a layman, and not as a technical 
man, that it was necessary to have a little patience with their 
technical associations. They were quite rightly entitled to 
make criticisms, which must be taken in good part, because 
the technical associations had, just as much as others, the 
interests of industry at heart. 


An Earty Apvocate or CoKE OVENS. 


He thought it was perhaps not altogether inappropriate that 
he should be there that night proposing this toast, because, by 
a curious coincidence, one of the earliest advocates of coke 
ovens was the very man who founded the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. He did not think it was known to many people that 
Winsor, before he founded the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
made a great attempt to found a coke oven industry in London. 
He endeavoured in 1804 to start a Company—the National 
Light and Heat Company—from which he promised great ad- 
vantages. He issued a pamphlet in support of the use of coke 
instead of coal, and promised wonderful dividends and the most 
remarkable results. He failed with this ‘‘ new patent coke; ’ 


but he succeeded with gas—as witnessed by the Gas Light and 


Coke Company, which he founded eight years later. This was 
a very interesting piece of history ; and it offered a good reason 
why he should be proposing that toast. 

RELATIONS OF THE Two INDUSTRIES. 

He was not going to say much; but he would just like to 
refer to the relations existing between the two industries. A 
great many people seemed to think they were antagonistic. 
Nothing was farther from the truth. They might in the past 
have misunderstood one another, and suggestions that the coke 
oven industry should take over the gas industry might naturally 
have caused resentment among the latter; but there was 
no real ground for anything of that kind. They were both 
aiming at the same object—namely, the best utilization of coal 
—and it was a great mistake to approach these matters with 
any degree of heat. There were advocates of coke ovens, of 
low-temperature systems, and of high-temperature processes. 
All these had their own place; and he thought that those who 
were engaged in these industries—whatever their outside 
friends might do and say—should approach their problems with 
eool heads. It had been suggested that they should follow 
what was being done in the Ruhr and other places; but those 
of them who understood the conditions in Germany and at 
home knew there was no analogy in these matters between the 
two. The coke oven industry and the gas industry were facing 
in the proper spirit the problems which lay before them. They 
had appointed a Joint Committee to investigate the question 
themselves ; and during the last few months the National Fuel 
and Power Committee had presented a report in which they 
recommended the setting-up of a Committee to inquire into the 
whole question of coke oven gas supply in the Midlands. That 
Committee was on the point of being selected. It was most 
important that these questions should be investigated for the 
wellbeing of the industries which were so closely allied, and 
for the welfare of the community. The coke oven industry 
might feel quite certain, whatever was said in public, that the 


gas industry would give most careful consideration to any pro- 
posals which might be put before them, and that it would do 
its best to solve this important problem. Already the sas in- 
dustry was taking very large quantities of gas from + oke 
ovens. There was no animosity, and their desire was to see 
that there should be fair play. A great part of the income of 
the gas industry came from coke; and naturally they ‘id not 
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want to kill the good goose that laid the golden eggs. It was 
a great pleasure to him to propose this toast, because he knew 
the two industries were going to have closer relations in the 
future, 


GOODWILL TowarDs Our FRIENDS IN THE Gas INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Ray, on rising to respond, said they had with them, in 
Sir David Milne-Watson and Mr. John Terrace, the cream of! 
the gas industry. It would have been noticed from the Techni- 
cal Press during the past year or two that certain individuals, 
possibly in all good faith, had tried to raise a barrier between 
the gas industry and the coke oven industry. He wanted to 
say, there and then, that they would not succeed. By all the 
natural laws, these two industries should work side by side. 
So far from quarrelling over matters of detail, they should work 
together, first for the good of the community, and secondly 
in their own individual interests. It was quite true that there 





were points on which there was bound to be diversity of | 


opinion. This was only natural; but he ventured to suggest 
that none of the points which so far had come before them, 
either in discussion or in the Press, was insurmountable. If 
the technologists of the two industries could only get together 
round a conference table, he felt quite satisfied that these few 
points would soon be settled, and that peace and goodwill 
would reign between the gas and the coking industries. He 
would therefore say to the members of the Association: ‘‘ Let 
your watchword during the coming year be goodwill towards 
all men, and especially towards our friends in the gas in- 
dustry.”’ It was the duty of the coking technologists to ad- 
vance the interests of their industry in every legitimate manner ; 
but this did not prevent them from meeting the local repre- 
sentative of the gas industry, and discussing with him in all 
good fellowship points which might arise in their respective 
areas. By so doing, they would help to forward the interests 
of the gas industry—and by this he meant the gas produced 
both by the gas industry and the coking industry, a commodity 
which, as all of them knew, was a necessity in the modern 
household, and which he felt sure was going to make great 
headway in industrial circles in the future. 


AN ENCOURAGING ADDRESS. 


One of the most encouraging addresses he had heard for 
many a day was that delivered by their chief guest of the 
evening (Sir David Milne-Watson), at a luncheon which his 
Company gave to the members of the World Power Conference 
sme few weeks ago. In this Sir David stated that the Gas 
Light and Coke Company were on the point of considering the 
establishment of a vast coke oven battery for the supply of gas 
to the City of London. Some people expressed the opinion 
that the coking industry was dead. He would suggest to them 
that this address of Sir David was a guarantee to them that 
the coking industry was only now beginning to live. 

MopERN INSTALLATIONS OF COKE OVENS. 


Turning to another matter, he was facing that night a cer- 
tain number of gentlemen who, in days gone by, had not 
altogether seen eye to eye with him in the policy he had 
preached during the last two years. He would like to say that, 
though ‘this had been so, the spirit of animosity had been 
absolutely absent. There had been no bad feeling; there had 
been only disagreement. He would suggest that no policy was 
worth advocating unless one got constructive criticism. He 
stood before them now, and said frankly that his views were 
the same as they were two years ago, with very slight modifica- 
tions. He thought at that time that he might be wrong; but 
now he was satisfied that he was absolutely right. What was 
happening to-day in this country? In the last two years they 
had seen the beginnings of what would be, when they were 
completed, the most modern installations of coke ovens to be 
fund in the country—more modern in many respects than 
those which many of them saw twelve months ago when they 
Were visiting the Continent. Even the doubters were be- 
ginning to wonder, because, as many of them were aware, 
there were schemes in plenty on paper or projected stock, 
Therefore he felt that his policy had been vindicated. It was 
up to them all to see that the owners of dead coke oven plants 
were brought into line. Those who did not modernize would 
have to <o by the board. 


NaTIONAL FUEL AND POWER COMMITTEE. 

Reference had been made by Sir David to the findings of the 
Nationc! Fuel and Power Committee. The evidence presented 
by the representatives of that Association before the Committee 
Was not only favourably received, but had been acted upon. 


They ha all read the report, and had learned that the Govern- 
ment ho! agreed to advance the sum of £10,000 for the further 
investig>tion of the possibility of developing a gas grid in a 
definite -rea. He would suggest that this decision had been 


come to 'argely as the result of the evidence given by the repre- 


sentatives of their Association, and that therefore thev had had 
4 very considerable hand in at last putting into action some- 
thing witch they believed was necessary. He was not at all 


Sure thet there was a very big increase possible in the quantity 
f gas which would be consumed from the domestic standpoint, 
but he was a great believer in the future of gas, purified or 
Wpurifie?, for industry, and the sooner certain industrialists 





realized the inefficiency of their producer plants, and bought 
gas, whether made in gas-works or coke ovens, at a reasonable 
figure, the better it would be for them. He felt that the in- 
quiry which was about to commence would result in nothing 
but success for the coking industry, combined with their 
friends of the gas industry. They must work together for the 
common. benefit. The coke oven industry must take its place 
by the side of the gas industry, and work on equal terms with 
them. The industrial position in this country was entirely 
different from that in certain parts of the Continent and in 
America. The suggestion that no coke oven gas should go 
beyond the confines of the steel works was all very well; but in 
this country there were isolated coke oven plants situated all 
over the place, and so long as this state of affairs existed the 
gas should be utilized to the best advantage. 

Mr. G. E. Hespen, M.I.Chem.E. (1mmediate Past-President), 
had entrusted to him the toast of ‘* Kindred Societies and 
Allied Industries,’’ and spoke of the value of interchange of 
opinions. 

Mr. JouNn Terrace, who replied, remarked that he had no in- 
tention of touching upon the thorny subject of coke oven gas 
for the gas industry. The two industries were, of course, 
closely connected, inasmuch as both were interested in the 
carbonization of coal. The Institution of Gas Engineers 
watched closely all work that was being done on the technical 
side, and greatly appreciated the opportunities they had had c° 
recent years of meeting in joint conference members of allied 
industries, which had enabled them to get to know each other 
very much better. 

Sir RicHarD THRELFALL, who also responded, referred to 
what he said were considered to be the duties of the Fuel Re- 
search Board, of which he is Chairman. He commended to 
research workers the Biblical quotation: ‘‘ Forgetting those 
things that lie behind, and pressing forward to those things 
that lie before.’’ 

Mr. W. E. Morpecat, B.Sc., A.M.I.Chem.E. (Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Northern Section of the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association), submitting ‘*‘ The Universities,’’ said that Leeds 
University and Prof. Cobb had always been an incentive to 
coke oven managers. The great need to-day was for research 
into coke oven engineering. He looked forward with confid- 
ence to increased financial support for the universities, both 
from the State and from industry. 

Prof. Henry Louris, M.A., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.C. (Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Mining Engineers and an Hon. Mem- 
ber of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association), in the course 
of his response, drew attention to the work being done by the 
universities in the direction of research. The universities and 
the coke oven industry must, he said, work hand in hand, if 
the problems of the proper utilization of coal were to be solved. 


University DEPARTMENTS OF FUEL. 


Prof. J. W. Coss, who also replied, said that the excellent 
work done by the Association had only extended over about 
ten years, and in a sense was only just beginning. The same 
might be said as regarded the specialized study of fuel at the 
universities. If he had any special claim to speak for the 
universities in this connection, it was because he happened to 
hold a Chair at the University of Leeds, which was a pioneer 
among our universities in establishing a Department of Fuel. 
That, however, only dated back a little over twenty years; and 
it was difficult to realize now how great an innovation the 
establishing of that Department in the University was at that 
time. It was now taken for granted as a fit and proper thing, 
but it was not so regarded at the time when Prof. Smithells 
and a few others established the Fuel Department at Leeds, 
with Prof. Bone as the first holder of the Chair. It was, 
moreover, interesting to note that the stability of that first 
Fuel Department was guaranteed and established by close 
association with a professional organization. He referred to 
The Institution of Gas Engineers and the gas industry, who 
endowed the Livesey Chair. Such association between the 
universities and the various organizations of the fuel industry 
could already claim to have been productive. The universities 
specially occupied with fuel questions in this country were not 
all treading the same ground. If one considered the work con- 
tributed by Leeds, London, and Sheffield (which he placed de- 
liberately in alphabetical order), it was plain that each of them 
had its characteristic methods and subject-matter. The work 
of Prof. Bone on high-pressure phenomena, and that of Prof. 
Wheeler on the transmission of flame, the constitution of coal, 
and subjects bound up with these, compelled the admiration 
and respect of both the academic and industrial communities ; 
and the work of all these Departments of Fuel was directed in 
one way or another to secure that efficiency and economy in the 
utilization of our coal resources which was perhaps the greatest 
industrial problem of our time. All at the universities were, 
however, fully conscious that their work is only the sowing 
of the seed, and that the quality and quantity of the harvest 
depended upon what was done with it by those in the indus- 
tries. It is their co-operation which would make progress pos- 
sible. The universities could only get the right type of man, 
devoting himself to the service of the fuel industries, and train- 
ing for it, if he knew before making that decision that his 
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professional prospects were such as to justify his entering this 
new profession of Fuel Technology. 


Co-OPERATION ACCOMPLISHED AND NEEDED. 


It was not the universities, but the industries who could 
provide that incentive. Co-operation with coke oven managers 
had its value at every stage in the training of students. The 
opportunity to spend some time in the vacation on a plant was 
useful, partly for what was actually learned there, and partly 
as introducing a student to a works atmosphere. Co-operation 
of the universities is being already effected partly through 
Research Committees, in which industrial and university repre- 
sentatives worked together in connection with coke, gas, ben- 
zole, and refractory materials, and partly by individual help, 
such as he had received recently from Mr. Middleton, who 
had provided him with silica material drawn at different stages 
of the burning from works kilns, in order that the changes 
occurring during the burning on the large scale could be studied. 
But a more subtle and less easy form of co-operation was 
essential, if the work of the universities was to have its best 


ie 


results. He believed there was some danger that they micht 
not be going as far as they could go, and as rapidly as tiey 
ought to go, because research results were not given ‘ull 
utilization in practice. It is there he thought the closest possible 
bond should be made between the universities and associations 
like their own, so that research work would not only be car-ied 
out, but would be applied to the full by the personnel of an 
industry permeated with the scientific spirit. He had spoly 
of the debt which the universities owed to the industria ists 
for their help. They had another debt which he would jik 
gratefully to acknowledge—to the assistance which, in his 
experience, was rendered so ungrudgingly and effectively by 
the Fuel Research Board, a help which was enabling niany 
things to go forward that would otherwise stand still. In so 
backing up the work of the universities, the Fuel Rese irch 
Board was making one of its most valuable contributions to 
the national good. 

The toast of ‘‘ Our Guests ”’ was in the hands of Mr. J. B. 
Deakin (Member of the Committee of the Southern Section of 
the Association). . 
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MANAGERS AT FULHAM AND BECKTON. 


The Carbonizing Entente. 


On Friday last the Coke Oven Managers’ Association visited 
the Fulham and the Beckton Works of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company; and the event may be looked upon as auspicious, 
in view of the big strides which have been made this year to- 
wards mutual help and co-operation between the two great 
carbonizing industries, and in view of their joint interest in 
the forthcoming Government inquiry into the possibilities of 
area gas supply. The further significance attaches to Beckton 
that, should the Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
decide to erect coke ovens on the scale indicated by the Gover- 
nor in his recent speech at the World Power Conference ban- 
quet, it would be at Beckton that they would be installed. 

The Fulham Works were visited in the morning and Beckton 
in the afternoon; but as these stations are well known to the 
majority of our readers, we shall content ourselves with a 
reference to important remarks made at the luncheon to which 
the large party sat down at Beckton. 

Sir Davip Mitne-Watson, proposing the health of the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, coupled with the name of their 
President, Mr. Robert Ray, remarked that it was a special 
pleasure to entertain representatives of their sister industry, 
and to show their works to those whom they regarded as ex- 
perts and connoisseurs, who would readily appreciate what they 
saw. The visitors were also particularly welcome because so 
much had been said about unfriendliness between the indus- 
tries. He (Sir David) would say that they had been, and would 
always continue to be, friendly. The gas industry were not 
even jealous about the rating relief accorded the coke oven 
industry—after all, it was not their fault. [Laughter.] After 
a reference to the Joint Advisory Committee set up by the 
industries, and to his part in the work of the National Fuel 
and Power Committee, Sir David stated that if the gas indus- 
try was to oblige the coke oven industrv in the matter of gas, 
then the coke oven industry must oblige the gas industry in 
the matter of coke. ’ 


Tue FORCES AGAINST THEM. 


The two industries could well arrange matters so that they 
could carry on without detriment to one another; but forces 
were working against them, as witness the following extract 
from ‘f The Times ”’ of that day: 


He particularly wished to emphasize the desirability of ex- 
tending the use of electricity in this country. They ought to be 
able to look to the captains of industry and the municipalities 
to extend the use of electricity in their businesses or in their 
municipal areas. But what they wanted to bring home—and 
it was very important to the women of the country—was the 
immense which the use of electricity in the 
home must bring about. He was a little disappointed that in 
so many of the new houses being built electricity was used for 
lighting only, and houses were not wired for the use of vacuum 
cleaners, cooking, irons, and other apparatus which ought to 


saving of labour 





to the householders would be enormously increased when they 
awakened to the advisability of using electricity for thes 
poses. 


pur- 


Now, these remarks were not made by the director of an elec. 
tricity company at an annual meeting, or by an Electricity Com- 
missioner. They were in a speech by the Minister of Trans- 
port at the opening of a bridge. He (Sir David) wished to 
protest against such remarks with all the emphasis in_ his 
power. The gas industry did not object to competition or t 
the boosting of an industry by those directly concerned with it; 
but they must complain when Ministers of the Crown boosted 
one industry against another. It was not fair play that the 
Government should take sides in such a matter. The gas 
industry were on perfectly good terms with the electricity in- 
dustry; but it was a different thing for the Minister of Trans- 
port to use his great position to advertise electricity. It was 
especially bad when one remembered that the gas and the coke 
oven industries were basic industries in a country which de- 
pended on coal. The cause of the two industries was a common 
cause—the carbonization of coal as efficiently as possible—and 
in extending their work they would be benefiting not only them- 
selves, but the country at large. 

Mr. Rosert Ray, in reply, said he was particularly pl 
to be there, in view of the fact that during the, war he 
worked only a few yards away—on the synthesis of ammonia 
In days gone by, there had certainly been misunderstandings 
and acrimonious remarks in the public and the technical Press 
regarding coke oven gas; but the two industries had taken every 
opportunity to point out that no ill-feeling existed between them 
As for the points which arose between the industries, the tech- 
nicians were qualified to discuss them; but on one side thev 
had the cream of the gas industry, and on the other side ordi- 
nary individuals. Matters should be settled by the representa- 
tive bodies. Without wishing to raise a controversy, Mr. Ray 
pointed out that where coke oven gas was taken, a gas under- 
taking would in proportion cease to produce coke; so that no 
harm would be done. Regarding low-temperature carboniza- 
tion, he confessed that he had not yet found a commercially 
successful system; but he was sure that it would come, and 
would work-in with both carbonizing industries. For instance. 
the fines and breeze from low-temperature carbonization could 
be blended with the high-volatile coal they used. 


ad 
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RESEARCH IN THE Gas INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Ray had particularly noticed the assistance given to their 
research chemists by the Gas Light and Coke Company. In 
this respect the coke oven industry were far behind the gas 
industry, and from what they had seen they could well under- 
stand why such leaps and bounds were being made by the £2 
industry. He paid a tribute to the progress made by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, as gauged by the annual increase 
needed by them in plant capacity. In conclusion, he joined in 
Sir David’s protest against the boosting of electrici! The 





dates in the Higher Grade Examinations in Gas Engineering and 


from the Hon. Local Secretary, Society of Chemical Indu 


be used. If this oversight continued it would mean that the cost Government, he said, were not playing a white man’s ¢ame. 
ee 

Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—At the | Society of Chemical Industry.—Ilis Majesty the Kin is bev 
general meeting of the Association which will be held at the Hotel | pleased to grant his patronage to the annual general meeting of ™ 
Cecil, Strand, W.C., on Wednesday, Nov. 14, Mr. W. W. Townsend, | Society of Chemical Industry, which is to be held in ™! inchester 
of Colchester, will read a paper entitled “ Isolation or Fysion?— | from July 8 to 13, 1929. It is anticipated that man ae 
the Problem of the Small Works.’? Among other business at the people will accompany Dr. Little, the American Presi jen or. 
. . . . . ~ . . °° ? . } 11N¢ 

meeting will be the presentation of certificates to successful candi- Society, on his visit to Manchester. Information can ‘ “ 
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Gas Supply of The Institution of Gas Engineers. 
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When choosing a title for this paper, 1 was aware that the 
subject of local publicity had been dealt with by my friend Mr. 
T. P. Ridley at the Newcastle Conference so recently as 1926, 








and with that thoroughness and comprehensiveness and insight 





for which Mr. Ridley is justly famed. The subject seemed, 
however, to be of such importance as to justify further dis- 
cussion at a national conference. My intention was to discuss 
local publicity in the sense of Press and other advertising in 
some detail, and to proceed to a consideration of showrooms as 
an essential feature of local publicity. As the work proceeded, 
| became convinced that so much ground could not be covered 
adequately within the compass of one paper; and I have to 
apologize for putting before you a contribution which might 
correctly have been entitled ‘‘ The Gas Industry and 


’ 













more 

wrooms.’ 
[he vast majority of orders for gas appliances are ultimately 
dealt with in showrooms, and they should, and probably do, 
originate more business than all other publicity methods in use 










to-day in the area of any progressive undertaking. There 
seems some ground for thinking that the policy of the gas in- 





dustry as to the provision of showrooms, their number, style, 
and equipment, might usefully be reviewed in the light of 
present-day conditions; and I trust that the subject-matter of 


my paper may be found of interest and some practical value. 







Tue ** B.C.G.A."’ AND SHOWROOMS. 





The policy of the ** B.C.G.A.”’ itself as regards showrooms 
consideration. ‘There may at some time have been 
members who believed that the publicity achieved by the 
“B.C.G.A.”’ was adequate for all needs, but the policy of the 
Association has always been clearly expressed and in opposition 
to such a view. The provision of suitable booklets, stereos, 
anf lett rpress for use in local advertisements, posters, show- 
ards, and generally every requirement of the official responsi- 
ble for local advertising, was from the first properly regarded 
is of vital importance; and this department has grown rapidly 
in turnover as the need for local effort to supplement national 
advertising has been increasingly realized by members. 

In addition the Association assists members in the design 
and equipment of showrooms and the organization of fittings 
departments. For all these goods and services we are cus- 

mers of the Association; and it is right and proper that the 
*\ssociation should itself advertise its wares to its own mem- 
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bers, on precisely the same principles as those animating a gas 
undertaking relative to its consumers. ‘‘ Publicity Hall,”’ 





which has now become a feature of our meetings, is an ex- 
imple of such advertising. ublicity all’ is, indeed, a 
ple of I Ivertising. ‘* Publicity Hall indeed, 
“Publicity Showroom ”' and a travelling showroom too. It 
may in truth be said to have anticipated the invention of the 












“Travelling Gas Showroom ”’ for which we claim credit in 
York. 

New Ipeas. 
In an inspired phrase Mr. Ridley stated that ‘* Local ad- 





’ 


vertising brings the article nearer to the vision of the customer.’ 
| sincerely hope that every visitor to this conference will visit 
this truly ** local ’’ piece of advertising, and find time to inspect 
in detail the wares displayed. 

May I also in passing venture to suggest that to look always 
lor a constant outflow of new ideas originating from any one 
entre is to ask the impossible. Inflow must, indeed, equal 
utflow, or inspiration ceases;. and from the immense, but 
dispersed, resources of our industry, there should be a constant 
ideas and suggestions to headquarters for subsequent 
Visitors will find the 
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dissemination throughout the industry. 









offici at ‘* Publicity Hall ’’ avid for constructive criticism, 
with minds wide open to any useful suggestion. 

If, however, the Association has its travelling showroom, it 
also has its permanent showroom ‘‘ at the Company’s offices.”’ 
This wroom deserves to be visited regularly by all members 
when 1 London, but the premises occupied at Grosvenor 
Gard by the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ and our other organizations un- 
fortur ly do not provide suitable space for such showrooms 






quired to display, tastefully and in a convenient man- 






ler, immense variety of goods which are or should be 
for our inspection. Such showrooms as | have in 





mind 






uld undoubtedly be regularly visited by all interested 
In gas publicity, and while serving as showrooms could ad- 
antag ously provide that comfortable accommodation for visi- 





lors to the industry’s headquarters which is so urgently re- 















quired. 1 earnestly hope that at no distant date our pressing 
need fur new premises will be met. 

SHowrRoom Costs. 
In Ridley’s paper he stated that his Company (ad- 
Mittedi: the most advanced as regards local publicity) spent 
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over six times the amount of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ subscription 
upon advertising, without including the cost of showrooms and 
staff. There is a great lesson for most of us in this statement, 
and incidentally it raises an interesting question. Should the 
costs (or some part of them) of showrooms and staff be re- 
garded as true publicity costs, or should they be included in 
some other category? The question cannot be answered in a 
word, for the objects served by a showroom and its staff are 
many and various, and for that reason the analogy of a retail 
shop business does not help us. 

In the case of a retail establishment running newspaper pub- 
licity, the division of ‘‘ shop ’’ and ‘‘ advertising ’’ expenses is 
fairly clear, except that the costly space, goods, and labour ab- 
sorbed by window display would appear to be correctly regarded 
as employed purely for advertising, as is also some of the cost 
of internal display. 

A gas showroom serves as a reception room for visitors of 
all kinds; as a place for providing information to customers 
and the reception of complaints, &c. ; and in addition to selling 
appliances outright, deals with hire purchase, simple hire, and 
slot meter installations and appliances. It also generally has 
window space used for display, and internal fittings, decora- 
tions, and appliances intended to catch the eye and interest 
visitors with a view to business. Behind the visible showroom 
must also be stores and personnel required to furnish the room, 
to keep it clean, and to control its policy. 


Do SHOWROOMS Pay? 


To say to-day that a showroom must not be expected to show 
a balance-sheet profit is to utter a commonplace; and that view 
needs no advocacy here. Still the question remains ‘* How and 
to what extent do showrooms (and publicity) pay?’’ At the 
outset it is apparent that inability to produce a balance-sheet or 
relate results to costs of showrooms and publicity is a serious 
disadvantage, if not an absolute bar, to arriving at any rational 
solution of such a problem. I must resist the temptation to 
attempt a solution, for even to indicate the salient points would 
occupy more space than I can devote to the subject, but to deal 
with one relatively simple question—the value of gas-consuming 
appliances sold and hired—my own analysis suggests that the 
direct cash value of the sale or hire of appliances may be of the 
order of the capital cost. To arrive at the figure for any under- 
taking involves an exhaustive analysis of accounts and of 
average consumption of gas in various appliances. 

It is said that at the meeting of a large company engaged in 
the sale of a patent medicine, a shareholder asked how the 
directors knew that the £50,000 per annum spent on adver- 
tising paid. The answer was that they had no means of know- 
ing, but that so long as the profits provided the money and an 
adequate margin for the shareholders they would continue to 
do it. 

I feel that something more could be said in answer to such a 
question directed to our own industry, and hope that someone 
competent to undertake the task will attempt it, and let us have 
the result, which, even if inconclusive, would, I conceive, be of 
great value to the industry. 

The thesis that every undertaking ‘should have a showroom 
has no doubt now arrived at the status of a self-evident pro- 
position to all the young people coming into the gas industry, 
and become a matter of faith to be accepted without inde- 
pendent thought. There is, however, room for much thought 
on this matter, as I hope to prove. 


District SHOWROOMS. 


Now if an undertaking with 1000 consumers should have a 
showroom, how many should an undertaking with one million 
consumers have? Should it have one or one thousand—or 
some intermediate number? And does size make up for 
number ? 


INFLUENCE OF LocaL CONDITIONS. 


In an endeavour to prove the existence or non-existence of 
some generally accepted line of policy as to showroom pro- 
vision, I ventured to obtain from 82 undertakings of from 
10,600 to 1,250,000 consumers particulars of the number of 
consumers, area supplied, and number of showrooms. How 
widely local conditions and views and their mutual reactions 
and expression in action vary, is shown by the fact that, as 
between the extremes, the undertaking with 10,600 consumers 
has four showrooms (or 1 to 2650 consumers), while another 
undertaking with over 300,000 consumers has only two show- 
rooms (or I to over 150,000 consumers). 

The areas of supply of these two undertakings are approxi- 
mately the same, and it is possible to say, with some likelihood 
of being right, that in the one case the area has at least four 
definite centres of population with separate individualities, and 
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that the other is substantially one area, reasonably 
geneous and customarily regarded as one entity. 

The effect of local sentiment and habits of thought is very 
strong, and it is conceivable that if the personnel of the two 
managements had been changed over in youth, there would 
have been four showrooms in the one area and two in the 
other, as now. It is definitely inconceivable that should the 
sparsely populated area become filled up so as to hold 300,000 
customers, the number of showrooms would be reduced to two, 
or be increased to 113. 

The two cases quoted, being extremes, certainly cut across 
the real effects of local conditions, and cannot be accounted for 
along that line of thought; but in truth local conditions do pro- 
foundly influence the decision as to number of showrooms. | 
have in mind a city of 60,000 inhabitants in which all classes 
and the residents for miles around frequent the main street. 
Anyone staying for one month in that street would see nearly 
every adult in the, district, and most of them many times. It 
is apparent that in such a case an adequate showroom in the 
right place would meet all needs according to any standard 
which could hope for general approval to-day. 

No wise person would attempt without intimate knowledge 
of any area of supply to nominate the number of showrooms 
which might be profitably maintained, their size, and their 
character. 

I have set out the data procurable from the information ob- 
tained by questionnaire so as to give somewhat of a bird’s-eye 
view of the situation revealed. 


No. of Consumers 1000's. 











Show- Under Maximum Area, 
rooms. takings. with One 
10/12 12/15 15/20 20/30 30/50 50/70 70/100 Showroom 
1 35 ee EO: ae, 3 72 Sq. Miles. 
Area per 
Showroom. 
Consumers per Showroom. 
Maximum. Minimum. Max Mio 
Sq. M 
2 15 154,733 7,900 72 
3 10 64,000 5,732 78 
4/0 13 20,400 2,050 32 
7/10 4 29,242 5,694 16 
over 10 2 37,632 34,700 74 
It is apparent that no lesson of general use can be drawn 
from figures showing so great a range of practice. The pro- 
blem must thus be attacked without any assistance from 


statistics. 


Wuat 1s ExpectED OF SHOWROOMS ? 


What, then, do we expect of our showrooms, and what pur- 
pose do we desire them to serve? It is clear from the practice 
of all progressive showroom managers that they are intended by 
window display to attract the attention of passers-by, and if 
possible induce them to enter so that the salesman may perform 
his office 

The actual interior is in many cases exposed to external view 
as much as possible, with the same object. Inspectors and 
canvassers calling upon consumers invariably invite a visit to 
the showroom, and ‘ Visit our Showrooms ”’ rounds off many 
an advertisement. 

Showrooms also provide facilities for supplying minor needs 
such as gas mantles, and for receiving complaints and some- 
times for payment of gas accounts. It is a common device to 
arrange the counter for payment of accounts within the actual 
showroom, so that a larger number of persons may be impelled 
or compelled to submit to the ‘‘ suggestion ”’ of the display of 
appliances, or even to the persuasive powers of salesmen. 

I hold the view that this latter device is founded on error, 
that little business results from it, and that in certain cases it 
may do harm. Its so general adoption, however, supports the 
contention that the value of a showroom is believed to depend 
on the number of those who visit it, but, I would add, in the 
capacity of well disposed inquirers. 

Should a showroom staff be possessed of the idea that ‘‘ every 
complaint provides an opportunity for making a friend,”’ so 
much the better, for some of those who come to complain will 
remain to buy, or will come again or send a friend to buy. 

In any case it boils down to the same thing; that we want 
visits of inquiry, and after that more visits. We wish, in fact, 
to have our customers within our showrooms in converse with 
our salesmen; and the entire effort, whether it be by Press 
advertisement, by invitation, or by appeal to the passing eye, is 
directed to produce those thrilling moments when ardent sales- 
man meets receptive customer. 


Visits TO SHOWROOMS. 


No one will deny that an important change has occurred 
during recent years as regards the frequency of visits from 


certain consumers, in that in so many cases electric lighting 
has been adopted, and the comparatively frequent and pro- 
longed visits formerly made for the purpose of purchasing gas 






maiitles, globes and shades, burners, &c., are no longe: re. 
ceived from this class of consumer. Our own mainten nee 


systems and the growing habit of paying bills by cheque, and 
of shopping or making ‘compl: ints by telephone, similar]; re. 
duce the visits of a large number of possible large consun crs; 
yet we urgently desire their presence in our showrooms, fc: we 
can hardly hope to secure their additional business by any oiher 
means. 

I suggest that we practically never receive a casual visit from 
such people unless the showroom is so situated that they con. 
stantly pass the door on other business. We hope, of course, 
that those who by some means have established a definite need 
will pay a special visit. 

In the large number of cases in which husband and wife 
would prefer to be together in choosing an appliance, the 
obstacle of distance is serious and in many cases insurm»unt- 
able, and even for an individual the necessity of a very modest 
journey may almost indefinitely extend the time-lag between 
deciding to call and actually calling. We cannot afford such 
delays, which may be, and frequently are, fatal. 

In York we are, I hope you will think justly, proud of our 
showrooms. ‘The showrooms themselves, their location, and 
their personnel have been praised by many acute observers, and 
the general willingness of our customers to visit them is gratify. 
ing ‘evidence that our public appreciate the attention they re- 
ceive when they call upon us. Despite this, I became con. 
vinced that, as regards a large proportion of our consumers, our 
showrooms were practically never visited, and that, particu- 
larly as regards residents in outlying parishes, they were en- 
tirely ineffective. 

The problem was how to reach such people ; and the experi 
ment of opening branch showrooms being out of the question 
for us, owing to the small number of consumers in most cases, 
the idea of a travelling showroom occurred to me. 


TRAVELLING SHOWROOM. 


With their customary readiness to try out a new idea, my 
Directors authorized the purchase of a travelling showroom, 
constructed on a telescopic principle al representing a joint 
design of myself and the makers, the Howcroft Carriage and 
Engineering Company, of West Hartlepool. The showrgom, 
structurally successful at the first attempt, was tried out and 
put into use in October, 1927. 

Since that date the travelling showroom has visited ten places, 
eight outside the city and two within. Visits ranged in dura- 
tion from 9 to 36 days, and the business done is shown below. 
(In addition there was a visit to the York Gala, referred to 
later.) 


Record of Travelling Showroom. 
Miles 
Sales. Days. from GC « &9 
Davygate. 

1. Poppleton. . . . . —. 4 I 8 5 

2. Acomb. . . og. al . 36 2 158 11 2 
3. Bishopthorpe. .....+ 9Q 3 711 § 

4. New Earswick. 22 24 24 4 !1 

ee . 4 22 11 3 
= Oe —) 6 42 12 II 
7. Huntington : b> dk oo 3 32117 9 
8. Huntington Road, ‘York 5 16 1} 39 «5 10 
9. Burton Lane, York . . . .. 24 I 84 18 4 
10. Dunnington 15 es 6 os 50 13 7 

£474 149 
Apparatus Sold and 1 , 3 , 15 6 > 8 9 | 10 | Total 
Hired. - 
Sold— 

Cookers .. . I 5 ‘ i 2 I I 6 19 
Fires. ° 5 2 | I 2 I Il 
Water heaters . ire et. ¢ I I 4 
ee 4} 2 ve 2 4 3 2 2 23 
Radiators 2 I ° ve! } 3 
Irons = Hagen tag dew 2 ee ; I 2 I 6 
Fittings oT 6 | 19 3 r 6 2 2 4 8; 95 

Burners. . . 7I 5 9 | 21 | ‘17 | 13 | 36 | 35 27! 
Lamps 3 “ 3 

Hired— 
Cookers > Gag oe Gi a I ee 2 I I I 10 

OY es Sil se Tk a 4 I I 3 I 6 | 40 
.. ae se I 3 Ss ee. a Pe ae sd 
Slot do.. ie 6] 5 2 I 5 I Z| o = 
Slot fittings Tan een eo ee 2|16/| 12 28 | 28 197 

New meters. . . i oer I 2| 4 5! 
Coke orders. . . I 5 - a ee 0 
Burners put on main- ; 

tenance eA MEL as [ee hae | on 8 on i 

Rings sold (and gril- ; 
SS Lets be Bass I 2 “2 413 3 20 






Total number of gas consuming appliances sold and hired 


value £868. 


A canvass was run in conjunction with the visit of 
room at each place visited, the canvasser being a hig 
fitter capable of giving advice and assistance on 
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experienced by consumers, and of dealing on the spot with any 
complaints, 

The following table of work done, calls, and visitors and 
consumers in each area, indicates the scope of the work accom- 
plished. 











District. | Complaints. — Visitors. ay 
I 55 | 128 197 | IOI 
2 41! | 625 931 1053 
3 32 89 136 155 
4 286 529 389 459 
5 142 332 110 284 
6 125 247 223 147 
7 148 307 285 243 
8 189 320 250) within city 
9 252 484 286; not definable 

10 oe ee 126 








No. 10 visit was to a village to which gas mains were being 
laid. 

In addition to the above the showroom was shown at the 
York Flower Show and Gala for three days, and aroused such 
interest that to record the number of visitors soon became im- 
possible. It provided the only occasion in my experience on 
which persons desiring to visit a gas showroom have been 
compelled to queue up and await their turn. Peculiar interest 
attaches to several facts which emerge from the data given. 
The areas visited are, except in two cases, detached and self- 
contained, and in these cases visits averaged nearly one per 
consumer. 

VISITS WITHIN THE City. 


After visiting seven outlying areas, I decided to try an ex- 
periment of critical importance, and accordingly the showroom 
visited two districts within the city and at a very short distance 
from the central showrooms. ‘The results are shown in the 
tables, and | regard them as of the highest interest and import- 
ance to the industry. They show conclusively that an enor- 
mous amount of possible business is not touched by the central 
showrooms, even at a distance of one mile, and there is no 
evidence that any of the business done would have been done 
had the travelling showroom not been in existence. On the 
other hand, appreciable business has been done at the centrai 
showrooms following upon a visit to the travelling showroom. 

Actual figures having been given, I trust I may be pardoned 
for mentioning that York has not been idle in the development 
of gas sales these fifty years or more, so that sensational figures 
ff gas appliances sold and hired are impossible in this area. 
If the old broom has been well plied, the new broom can but 
keep clean—a satisfactory but not a striking performance. 


RETAINING ExistING BUSINESS. 


This leads me to an effect and object of publicity to which 
attention may usefully be drawn, and which consists in retain- 
ing business already existing. It has been stated on authority 
that if any business which has been built up upon advertising 
plus quality attempts to rely on the latter alone, the business 
done at once falls away. Thus advertisements of the type 
“Drink X.’s Ale ’’ are not solely or even mainly directed to 
inducing new, but are necessary to the retention of old, busi- 
ness. This despite the fact that every drinker may be entirely 
unaware that his judgment or actions are influenced in the 
slightest degree by advertisement, and would undoubtedly 
stoutly affinm that he drank X.’s ale because he liked it better 
than others. 

This argument did not always apply to our industry so 
strongly as now, since our public has been subjected to publicity 
of a peculiarly effective type, and to which we have no means 
of replying in kind, and calculated to support the view that gas 
isa back number and that our national health and prosperity, 
our comfort and well being, will all be promoted if more elec- 
tricity is used. ’ 


ELECTRICITY AND Press PUBLICITY. 


Apart from the special force of such inferential condemnation 
of gas, coming as it does from politicians who must be pre- 
sume: to be disinterested, and who certainly have no real desire 
to harm us, and have no idea of the effect their actions may 
have upon us, the mere cash value of the space devoted to our 
Compeiitor for some years past, free of charge, in the Press, 
Would make the annual income of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ look 
ridiculous. For the first time in our history we are faced with 
the ne-essity—urgent and overwhelming—of keeping ourselves 
before the public as an industry not moribund, but modern 
amon the modern, and progressive among the progressive. 
This we know ourselves to be; but we are so conscious of the 


true facts that I feel we may not realize that a public exposed 
to such propaganda as I have referred to must form a wrong 
opinion, unless we make this impossible by our efficiency and 
enter; ise, 


_Suci. an intention was definitely in view on my first sugges- 
tion of the travelling showroom ; and there can be no reasonable 
doubt ‘hat it has achieved it in no small degree. 

here is no public to-day for anything which is suspected of 
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being behind the times, and every favourable comment on the 
enterprise and up-to-dateness of a gas undertaking is a nail in 
the coffin of the idea that gas is a declining and doomed 
industry. 

Experience so far gained appears to justify the conclusion 
that occasional visits of a travelling showroom to small out- 
lying villages and areas too small to render the provision of 
permanent premises thinkable will produce valuable results, 
even though the visits are of short duration. The attraction of 
a new idea and the interest- always attaching to a travelling 
and intermittent display may have conspired to produce greater 
results on a first visit than would accrue on subsequent visits. 
Only one visit having so far been made to each place, experi- 
ence has yet to be gained as to this; but I hope and believe that, 
as we shall in York require a full year to make one round, the 
business will be maintained, if not improved upon. My reason 
for this opinion is that large numbers of consumers paid visits 
and were keenly interested, though business did not immedi- 
ately result. It may reasonably be hoped that prospects estab- 
lished on the first visit may be brought to book on subsequent 
ones. The play of many forces has to be reckoned with in this 
connection, and I hope at some later date to publish actual 
figures. 

Results of visits to sites approximately one mile from the 
central showrooms, almost one mile apart and not in shopping 
areas, have some bearing upon the broader problem of the 
number and size of showrooms which undertakings might use- 
fully provide. Our experience shows that the presence of the 
showroom close to the place of residence induces visits and 
secures business from persons who must frequently be shopping 
near the central showrooms, but who have failed to pay us a 
visit there. 

The showroom also provides a centre for the maintenance 
canvass which we conduct, and full advantage can be taken of 
any interest aroused in the course of conversation, for matters 
can so easily be carried a stage further by a mutual visit to the 
showroom by the canvasser and his customer. 


Room FOR MorE AND SMALLER SHOWROOMS. 


At this stage I am personally convinced that there is room 
in every large area of supply for many more, and smaller, 
showrooms than it has hitherto been usual to provide. I would 
put in a plea for a policy of decentralization on the basis of 
showrooms of a size and character suitable for a staff of one, 
two, or three persons according to circumstances, such as the 
concentration of population and the character of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Our field covers the whole community of whom the vast 
majority are people of moderate means and requirements. 
Such people are willing visitors where they are not over- 
whelmed by too magnificent premises, and their individuality 
is not swamped by the numbers of customers and attendants. 

An adequate range of gas appliances of all kinds can be 
displayed in comparatively small area, and no extravagant 
furnishing or decoration is required to satisfy the taste of 95 
p.ct. of our consumers. 

Absolute cleanliness and courtesy are the sole indispensables ; 
and they should be found in every gas showroom. Lest there 
should be any complacency among us on these points, I may 
mention that one of my staff, passing through a large town in 
another part of the country, on holiday, desired to inspect the 
showrooms—to find that they were closed for lunch, Apart 
from the absurdity of closing premises costing several 
thousands of pounds during the only period of the day when 
many consumers can find a half hour for shopping, I would 
ask you to consider the mentality of three officials who saw a 
visitor try various doors for access, without asking if he had 
special need of attention at that hour. 

This leads me to mention the obvious fact that at bottom 
all our advertising and expenditure on showrooms and main- 
tenance goes for nought unless we have courteous, keen, and 
efficient salesmen and competent fittings staffs. 

The room for culture and taste, knowledge and keenness, in 
a gas salesman, is unlimited, and ambition only can provide 


. the spur necessary to provide us with the men and women we 


need for our showrooms and canvassing staffs to-day. For my 
own part, I hold absolutely, and endeavour always to act 
according to, the theory that management is the co-ordination 
of all effort to the end that the business may prosper, and must 
therefore be dominated by the only viewpoint which is all- 
embracing—that of the salesman. ~ 


Discussion. 


The Prestpent (Mr. Alfred Procter) said he was sure all would 
agree that they had listened to an extraordinarily interesting and 
informative paper from Mr. Bloor. It must have caused him much 
labour to set out his facts as he had done. 

Mr. Raten Hackett (General Manager of the Sheffield Gas Com- 
pany) proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bloor for his paper, 
which he remarked dealt with a subject in which everyone connected 
with the gas industry was deeply interested. As the President-Elect 
had mentioned the previous day, whereas at one time he had thought 
that the chief factor of the gas industry lay behind the gas-works 
walls, the proposition was to-day quite a difference one. It was now 
necessary to push forward and maintain the outside department at 
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the highest state of efficiency, in view of the keen competition which 
was encountered, not only from electricity, but also in the industrial 
centres from oil fuel and solid fuel as well. 


A First-Class SHOWROOM ONE OF THE Best ASSETS. 

He felt sure that all present would be in agreement with Mr. 
Bloor that one of the best assets a gas undertaking could have was 
a first-class showroom. When he took up his duties at Sheffield, the 
Company had not a showroom in the heart of the city, and so he 
immediately busied himself with this matter. They had a_ lovely 
showroom at the offices, of which -they could well be proud; but 
this did not suffice. He wanted to get into the heart of the city. 
Some five or six years ago they were fortunate enough to secure 
premises which were absolutely central; and he was pleased to be 
able to tell them that the sales to-day were 200 p.ct. up on what they 
Were six years ago. As a matter of fact, so satisfied had they been 
with the results of their showroom policy that they had at the present 
moment six in different parts of the district; and they were doing 
excellently. Of course, if one had showrooms one must also have 
efficient service, and Mr. Bloor had dealt with this. One of the 
finest assets they could have was to give the consumers the best of 
service.. They must have their men properly educated, and trained 
to deal with every complaint on the district; and it was a good idea 
to arrange that the gasfitters and some of the district inspectors 
should attend the classes now being carried on by the Education Com- 
mittees. He sincerely hoped that everyone present would support the 
classes which had in the past year or two been formed, because it 
was absolutely essential that they should attain the highest state 
of efficiency. 

Coke Oven Gas—THe Way 

He would go so far as to say he thought that within the next few 
years they would see great changes in the gas industry; and he was 
certain they would have to deal with gas distribution in exactly the 
same manner as the electricity people were doing to-day with their 
own product. It was up to the gas industry to see that they ‘were 
not left behind, and did not allow their competitors to forestall them. 
The Sheffield district was in the heart of the coke oven industry ; 
and if anyone said to him: ‘* Mr. Halkett, which would you prefer, 
to carbonize your own coal or to take coke oven gas? ’’ he would 
certainly reply: ‘‘ 1 should prefer to carbonize my own coal.”’ But 
circumstances would not permit this. ‘They could not hide from 
themselves the fact that the coke oven gas was there, and it was 
only the gas industry who should handle it. ‘They realized in his 
district that they were up against a stiff proposition, and that unless 
they took this coke oven gas and utilized it to the best advantage, 
they would lose ground. It was in this respect that he thought the 


ro Meer COMPETITION. 


industry would see great changes within the next few years. Re- 
cently he went to Germany to see what they were doing there. He 
was almost convinced before he went, and he was now more than 


conveinced that they would have to take up coke oven gas—par- 
ticularly those of them who were in the hear of the coke oven dis- 
trict. His own Company were at the present time taking 53 million 
c.ft. per day of coke oven gas. This week they were going to add 
another 3} million c.ft.; and in twelve months’ time they would 
be taking a further 3} millions daily. He had advised his Board that 
they were bound to take it up, because they were in an industrial 
centre, and must supply cheap gas if they were to meet competition 
successiully. He could only see that means whereby they could 
lo this. 

SHOWROOM. 


THe TRAVELLING 


He felt that Mr. Bloor was to be congratulated upon his travel- 
ling showroom. There was no doubt that such a contrivance would 
great asset to many gas undertakings, and particularly 
to those who were not in the happy position of possessing a per- 
manent showroom. He could not, however, quite make up his 
mind as to whether in large cities a travelling showroom would prove 
satisfactory. He thought that he would prefer permanent show- 
rooms, because distances were so far, and it was very handy for con- 
into showrooms in their own locality so as 
they liked, without having 


prove a 


sumers to be able to go 
to see the appliances and choose what 
to go right into the heart of the city. 


District FAaci.iriges. 


Mr. F. W. GoopgnouGu said he was very pleased to be allowed 
to second the vote of thanks to their friend Mr. Bloor for the highly 
interesting paper which he had given them, and which he had pre- 
pared during a time when he was exceedingly busy preparing for 
They much appreciated the work he had put into it. 
Upon whatever subject Mr. Bloor touched, he brought to bear 
original thought. He was never commonplace and ordinary, and 
there was much in his paper to cause them to ponder and ask them- 


this conference. 


selves questions, which was about as valuable a quality as a paper 
could possess. ‘There were one or two points which he would like 
o discuss with Mr. Bloor. All must agree that a showroom was a 
very necessary adjunct to other methods of publicity and to other 
parts of the service organization. ‘The question of how many show- 
should Mr. Bloor had explore statistically ; 
but he found himself unable to arrive at any conclusion upon the 
igures which he could obtain. It seemed to him (Mr. Goodenough) 
that the conditions of each undertaking had. to be considered by them- 
showrooms that could be econo- 
the Gas Light and 


rooms one have tried to 


selves in determining the number of 


and effectively utilized. In the case of 


mically 
Coke Company the Directors had adopted the. policy of having a 
showroom—and by a showroom he meant a local centre which was 


showroom, and depét for the provision of stores and the 


an office, 
the district which was a 


operation of the fitters—in each part of 

local entity. London was made up of various boroughs, urban. and 

distriet councils, and in the case of his Company they even went out 
rural district councils; and they were trying to establish a show- 

room centre in each part of London which had local civie life. They 

felt that consumers in say ‘* District A did not like to. have to go 


to find the Company's premises, even though the 


into ** District B”’ 














distance might not be very great ; and the Company were finding very 
material benefit resulting [rom the provision of showrooms in exch 
centre. He thought that the provision of service locally in a ig 


city was worth consideration. He was not at all in agreement with 
Mr. Bloor in his doubts as to the advisability of having the cashier 
situated in the showroom. There was no doubt whatever tha: it 


Was a very great advantage to get as many visitors into the shuw- 
room as possible, even if they came for the unpleasant purpose of 
parting with their money. If they arrived in a disagreeable muud, 
it was better that, in addition to the cashier, who might be a busy 
man with other people wanting to pay, there should be the showrvuom 
staff handy to take on the disagreeable consumer, and able to sj nd 
the time necessary to get the difficulties smoothed away and _ {|x 
feeling of soreness if possible removed. He would be very surry 
to divorce the receipt of custom from the showroom in any unidcr- 
taking with which he was connected. 
PUBLICITY THAT HAS RAISED THE STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Proceeding to other points in the paper, Mr. Goodenough said ly 
certainly did not think it was possible to draw up a balance-slie 
to show whether or not a showroom paid. What were they going 
to take into account as the value of the business and of the good- 
will that was being established year after year, which was x: 
to lead to other business, as the satisiaction of one consumer 
business from another? With regard to showrooms, and to publicity 
of all kinds, one could only. look at the general effect upon the pro- 
gress of the undertaking and the industry, and upon the attitude of 
mind of the people at large towards the industry; and he did not 
hesitate to say that the result of the national and district publicity 
carried out through: the ‘* B.C.G.A.,’’ and the local publicity which 
the members carried out themselves, had been in recent years to 
raise the status of the industry altogether from that of a disliked 
monopoly to that of a reasonably popular commercial enterprise. 
If they took the step of advertising their goods, they set up a stan- 
dard of expectation on the part of the public, who knew that they 
were not afraid of criticism—that they had something to offer of which 
they were proud. In fact, the public thought quite differently of them 
if they came out into the open as a commercial enterprise, aud did 
not remain hidden in their works as a monopoly. He believed that 
the publicity which had been of recent years accomplished by adver- 
tising and by showrooms would provide them with the necessary 
safeguard against the insidious publicity to which Mr. Bloor had 
referred—the politicians’ publicity for their competitor, whieh 
though at present as detrimental as it was highly improper— 
personally did not feel was going to have any serious effect upon 
their industry in the future. He thought it was going to react 
in their favour as the public became disillusioned as to the wonderful 
promises that had lately been made to them. The only other point 
he desired to emphasize was the importa’.t one that their publicity, 
their service, and their work had to be directed more to the retain- 
ing of their present business than some of them had realized. The 
main object was not the securing of new business—althoughi this 
Was very important—but it was the retention and consolidation ol 
the business which they already had. The satisfaction of the exist- 
ing customers was the most important thing for every gas manager 
to have in his mind. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] 
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SHOWROOMS IN KEEPING rHE District. 


Mention had been made by Mr. Bloor in his paper of there being 
no need for extravagant furnishing or decoration of showrooms. 
Well, he (Mr. Goodenough) did not know of any. He did not regard 
any of the showrooms with which he was acquainted, either in his 
own district or in others, as being extravagant in any respect. Thiey 
had to bear in mind the character of the public with whom they wert 
dealing. There were well-to-do customers to deal with, as well as 
the middle classes and the poorer people; and he was quite sur: 
that showing gas appliances in worthy surroundings was never going 
to be a detriment to the getting of business from the less wealthy 
customers, and was a great advantage in securing business from 
those who could afford to spend money more freely. He endorsed 
what Mr. Bloor said about the prime need for efficient salesmen, 
Without keenness and capacity 


in the showroom and on the district. 


on the part of everyone connected with it, no business could possibly 
prosper. 
SALESMANSHIP. 
Mr. Goodenough went on to recall the saying of a well-known 
French writer that no man was of any use until he got excited. 
Unless a man could get excited and enthusiastic about the business 


he was in, he had no business to be in it. Unless keenness was 
displayed all round, the showroom could be of no use. This mea 

that everybouy had to be a keen salesman, from the Chairm lown- 
wards. Salesmanship was a question of the policy of the undert aking. 


Unless the policy was right, the service to the consumer was right, 


the quality was right, the pressure was right, the attention to com- 
plaints was right—unless everything was effective from start to fintsa 
no showroom or district salesman could hold the business together. 
Efficient salesmanship was a function of the business as + hole— 
from the Chairman down to the porter who opened the door so that 
the consumer might come into the effice or showroom. 
Wuy Gas Musr se Kerr in tuk Pusiic Eye 
Mr. Rosert Watson (Doncaster) remarked that Mr. Bloor ane 
his Directors had given them a very fine example of wh: show- 
room could be. It was well equipped and tastefully ado ind 
a customer must feel, upon entering a place like this, tl sad 
going to get good service and good material—much in the me way 
that a person who had money to bank felt that he was ¢ to put 
it in a proper place if he went into a good building er in 
prominent position. They must constantly bear in mind t! —s 
ol keeping themselves before the public asia progressive modern 
industry. There could be no question that gas was bein ore ae 
more used in places unseen. by the man in the street. ghting 
to a considerable extent was stil! to be seen in places wh: augm 
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the public eye; but it must not be forgotten that the greater pro- 
portion of the gas consumed to-day was being used in kitchens, 
sculleries, factories, &c., where the ordinary individual had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing what it could do. It was therefore up to them to 
use every means of keeping gas in the public mind and before the 
public eye. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’"] He had never been so much. struck 
by this fact as during his recent visit to the United States. While 
travelling there he met a well-educated man who, as Americans fre- 
quently did, asked him what his business was. On replying that 
he was a Gas Engineer, this man said, ‘‘ Well, you have come to 
the wrong country. Gas is dead in the States; it is obsolete.’’ 
He (Mr. Watson) could quite understand the reason for this remark 
from an individual outside the gas industry, because from the time 
he landed to the moment of leaving he found no evidence of gas, 
except what was provided by the holders in various parts of the 
country. This was a startling fact. Having previously provided 
himself with statistics, he was able to set forth the facts, and his 
American friend was astounded to find that the consumption of gas 
in New York had increased by 34 p.ct. in the last five years. What 
he had told them showed how necessary it was for them to take 
every Opportunity, by means of showrooms, whether stationary or 
travelling, of showing the public what gas can do. 


Tue *‘ A.G.A.”’ PLan, 


The American Gas Association were a very powerful body; and 
they were taking steps in this direction. They have had to do so 
in order to keep their commodity to the front. The ‘‘ A.G.A.”’ 
split themselves up into committees; and for almost every phase 
of business they had a committee. Apparently they were engaged in 
making perpetual survevs of their position, By this means they 
ascertained when the opportunities for the use of gas in a given 
field were almost filled; and they also found out in which directions 
gas had been taken up in a smaller degree than should be the case. 
This enabled them to divide the points at which their energy could 
be most usefully expended. In conclusion, he urged all present to 
see that gas was not relegated altogether to places in which it would 
never be seen. 

THe AuTHoR’s REPLy. 


Mr. Bioor, referring to the questions raised by Mr. Halkett 
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about the use of coke-oven gas, remarked that if anyone could give 
him (Mr. Bloor) gas which would enable him to supply his con- 
sumers on better terms than he could do by making it himself, then 
he was buying this gas. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’?] What was needed was 
cheap and good gas, with better service for their consumers. Mr. 
Goodenough had only crossed swords with him.on one point; he 
did not quite agree with him on the question of having the cashier 
in the showroom. As a matter of fact there was very little between 
them. He (Mr. Bloor) believed in having the accounts department 
quite near the showroom, but he did not like making people walk 
through the showroom and see the bait dangling before their eyes. 
He believed it should be so near that with the slightest inclination 
the consumer could go into the showroom. He was not convinced 
that some sort of balance-sheet, sufficient to be able to give a board 
of management or a committee some idea of whether a showroom 
was paying, was not possible. There must, of course, be all sorts 
of allowances, but he hoped someone would have a shot at it. The 
travelling showroom, 01 course, could noi be a substitute for the per- 
manent showroom, The point was that there were fringes all round 
a permanent showroom which could not be got at in any other 
way. In this case it served a useful purpose, but never in sub- 
stitution for permanent showrooms where there should be permanent 
showrooms. With regard to the question of extravagance in show- 
rooms, he believed that the gas industry, supplying, as it did, all 
classes of the community, in large areas must have premises of 
different style in different parts. What he had wished to do was 
to enter a plea for a very much larger number of branch showrooms ; 
and these should be good, clean, adequately supplied, and well- 
served premises; but they need not be expensive. When using the 
word ‘ extravagant,’* he did not intend to imply extravagance in 
any existing showroom. No doubt their competitors were now 
coming along and take some of their lighting; but it must not be 
forgotten that it was gas that made modern lighting possible. As 
to Mr. Watson’s remarks, it was interesting to note that the con- 
sumption of gas per head in New York was half as much again 
as in old York; and in old York they thought they were not doing 
badly. New York was also consuming about 20 p.ct. more gas per 
head than London, so that the gentleman Mr. Watson had met in 
America was evidently greatly misinformed. 
Mr. Watson: It is unseen. 





for a complete new gas-works on the Oswald Street site. 


NEW GAS-WORKS OF THE BURNLEY CORPORATION. 


Inauguration of the Oswald Street Plant. 


Prior to his retirement in 1923, Mr Leather was asked by the Burnley Council to prepare a general outline scheme 
This was done; and slight modifications having been made 







by Mr. Doig Gibb, M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Gas Engineer, the scheme was approved, and, in substance, is that which has 


been carried out. 


Detailed plans and estimates for the whole of the works, as now carried out, were prepared, and the 
work was supervised by the present Gas Engineer, Mr. J. Herbert Clegg, F.C.S . and the Borough Engineer. 


In July, 


1925, the Council approved the detailed estimates involving an expenditure of £300,500 on the construction of the first 


unit. 


Work was commenced on Sept. 1, 1925, and satisfactory progress was made until the commencement of the 


industrial dispute of 1926, when deliveries of steelwork and other essentials virtually ceased for several months. 
Gas-making was commenced on Nov. 15, 1927, though at this time the manufacturing plant only was barely completed. 
In spite of the increase in standing charges entailed by heavy capital expenditure, the savings in manufacturing costs 
have enabled the price of gas to be reduced by ld. per therm in December, 1927, and further by 4d. per therm in 


March of this year. 
F.R.S., Chairman of the Fuel Research Board. 


The guests were received at the Town Hall last Wednesday 
by the Mayor (Councillor H. Lees) and Councillor W. Witham 
(Chairman of the Gas Committee), and were then conveyed to 
the gas-works in Oswald Street for the opening ceremony. 
In the exhauster house the chair was taken by the Mayor, and 
he was supported by Councillor Witham and Councillor 
Whitaker (Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee), Sir Richard 
Threlfall, Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., and Mr. J. H. Clegg. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 


The Mayor said that this was a proud day for the Gas Com- 
mittee and those who had been associated in the carrying-out 
of the scheme. He remarked that during the latter part of 
Mr. Leather’s management it had become evident that con- 
siderable extensions to the plant would have to be made to 
meet ‘he demands for gas; and he outlined the proceedings 
which had ended in the building of the new. works away from 
the ol plant, which was worn out and would not be serviceable 


Much :onger. He went on to pay tributes to the work of Mr. 
Leatl and Mr. Clegg for bringing to fruition sych a 
splend’! undertaking. He also complimented the Chairman 
and the Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee on the valuable 
Work ‘hey had done. Gas was first produced in the new plant 
in November, 1927; and they had the fullest satisfaction to- 
tay. ‘ccause the plant had more than justified the estimates 
f it. 
_ Sir Scnarp TuHreiratt wished the Corporation the greatest 
JOY an’ prosperity in their new venture, and expressed the hope 
that i: \vould bring not only honour to those engaged upon it, 
but co ifort to the citizens who benefited by the gas produced 
ae Sir Richard then unveiled amid applause a tablet on 
Ww: 


to commemorate the opening of the works, 








The new works were inaugurated on Wednesday last by Sir RICHARD T. THRELFALL, G.BE., 






After a tour of the works, the guests, who numbered over 
two hundred, were conveyed to the Empress Ballroom, where 
luncheon was served. The proceedings were presided over by 
the Mayor. 


LUNCHEON SPEECHES. 
After the Loyal Toast had been honoured, 


The Mayor submitted the toast of ‘‘H.M. Fuel Research Board.”’ 
In doing so, he referred to the men of eminence connected with it, 
and their labours, which mainly concentrated on the treatment of 
coal. He then presented to Sir Richard a beautiful silver salver 
as a memento of his visit to Burnley and of his services in opening 
the new works. 

Sir RicHARD THRELFALL, in his response, said he was overwhelmed 
by their welcome and kindness. He went on to refer to the valuable 
work of the late Sir George Beilby in the establishment of the Fuel 
Research Station, and remarked that, though those who knew of 
his work were few, the day would come when his sacrifice and the 
brilliant results of that sacrifice would become known to all. He 
(Sir Richard) succeeded him because he had asked him to carry on 
the work as a sort of dying bequest. The Research Board were 
trying to be of assistance to all those who were interested in fuel. 
At the present time they had no fewer than 22 separate investigations 
authorized, and all except three or four were in process of being 
worked out. Many years ago they were set the question of whether 
there was or was not anything in low-temperature carbonization ; 
and they worked at it very diligently, and spent somewhere about 
15 p.ct. of their resources on the subject. They had got to such a 
stage that they had produced a process which was being investi- 
gated by another body at the direct: invitation of the Government. 
It was too soon to say what the result would be, but he hoped that 
the Company concerned would begin work on it about the end of the 
year. Sir Richard, in giving everyone interested in fuel a cordial in- 


vitation to visit the station, remarked that it was their business to act 
in a sort of missionary spirit to anvbody who showed a reasonable in- 
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SIR RICHARD THRELFALL UNVEILS THE TABLET. 


Left to right: Rt. Hon. A. Henderson, M.P., the Mayor (Councillor Lees), the Mayoress, Sir Richard Threlfall, 
Councillor W. Witham (Chairman of the Burnley Gas Committee), Mr. J. H. Clegg (Gas Engineer), Councillor 
Whitaker (Vice-Chairman of the Gas Committee). 


terest in the matter. Finally, he congratulated the Gas Committec 
on the works they had erected. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 


Mr. W. B. McLusky (Engineer and General Manager to the Hali- 
fax Gas Department) submitted the “The Burnley 
Department.”’ He remarked that the Committee and the Engineer 
must feel proud that day, for they had suppliel the town with a gas 
plant modern in every respect and at a capital outlay of only £300,000. 
If they wanted to sell their undertaking, there would be any amount 
of Lancashire people who would be proud to buy it, for it was one 
of the finest investments any corporation could have. For many 
years the Burnley Corporation had been the admiration of the gas 
industry. They had shown the industry how to spend wisely and 
yet make progress. The gas consumers of Burnley were having gas 
to-day at a little over 6d. per therm, after mecting interest, sinking 
fund, and income-tax charges. The profits in the last five years had 
been £67,000, and this sum was sufficient in itself to redeem the 
whole of the debt on the undertaking in ‘a few years’ time, independent 
The consumers 


toast ol Gas 


of the statutory contribution to the sinking fund. 
appeared to appreciate the service the Department rendered to them, 
for during the last 7} vears they had taken no fewer than 30,000 gas 
appliances. There they had an investment; for if the consumers 
would spend £,121,000 On appliances, they would usé them, and the 
Department would secure a steadily growing demand for gas. He 
paid a compliment to the work of Mr. Leather, under whom he had 
been a student, and said that for 63 years Burnley had been well 
served by Mr. Leather and his father; and now they had got a good 
man in Mr. Clegg, who had been selected by Mr. Leather. He felt 
sure that Mr. Clegg would carry on the traditions of the works. 

Councillor W. F. Wituam, replying, said that the verdict of Mr. 
McLusky, who was a member of a well-known gas family, showed 
that the Burnley Corporation should be well satisfied that they had 
adopted a proper policy in scrapping the old works and erecting the 
new. He had been’ Chairman of the Committee only three years. 
His predecessor had held the office for 25 years with niarked success 
and ability; and he (Mr. Witham) regretted that he had not been 
spared to see his activities crowned. It was extraordinary that, prior 
to Mr. Clegg becoming the Engineer, they had only had four in 75 
years. Two were named Robinson, father and son, and two were 
named Leather, and they also were father and son. He heartily 
welcomed Mr. Leather among them. The Gas Committee were 
persistently doing their part in helping to clear the atmosphere and 
improve the health of the town. Mr. McLusky had referred to the 
sale of gas appliances. They opened their showroom in 1922, and 
since then the consumption of gas in the town had gone up from 
825 million c.ft. to 1000 millions per annum, in spite of unprecedented 
depression in the staple industry, a reduced population, and a con- 
siderable increase in the consumption of electricity. They had in 
Burnley a very enterprising and progressive Electricity Department, 
which entered into friendly rivalry with the Gas Department, and 
incidentally was doing its part in bringing sunshine into the lives 
and homes of the people. Mr. Witham went on to say that the venture 
they had launched that day was one of the best investments, if not the 
best, that Burnley had ever made. After providing for interest and 
sinking fund, and in spite of a big fall in the bye-products such as 
coke, they had during the last fifteen months—that was, since the 
new works had been in operation—reduced the price of gas to the 
consumer by £25,000 a year, which was equivalent to a tod. rate; 
and the Gas Committee were at the present time hoping to reduce 
the price of gas by another halfpenny a therm, which would give the 
consumers an additional £8000 a In conclusion, Councillor 
Witham paid a tribute to the workmen who had been engaged in the 
erection of the works, and expressed gratitude that there had been no 
fatality or serious accident during the construction. 


year. 


Councillor J. Sutcuirre, J.P., proposed ‘*‘ The Contractors,’’ and 


response was made by Messrs. J. J. Barnes and Pmituips. 

‘* The Visitors’? was submitted by Alderman J. SELLERS Kay 

Mr. R. H. Ginman (President of the Manchester District Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers), in reply, spoke of the gifted Burnley [ngi- 
neer, who was a member of the Council of the Institution, and ex- 
pressed the hope that as time went on he would achieve further 
honours. * He hoped that when the Burnley Wotks were completed 
an opportunity would be given the whole of the Manchester District 
members of paying a visit to inspect them. Burnley was to be con- 
gratulated on its selling price of gas, which spoke volumes for th 
enterprise and initiative of all. 





Lower Propuction Costs. 


vy Coun- 


The last toast was that of ‘‘ The Engineers,’’ proposed | 
cillor WitHaM. 

Mr. CLEGG, in reply, said that the works and plant had not been 
the result of thé brains of any one man; and he went on to remark 
in glowing terms upon the manner in which all had pulled together 
and done their best to make the success which they saw that day. 
The new plant was not sufficiently large to supply the requirements 
of Burnley in the winter months, and so they would of 
have to use the old works in Parker Lane this winter; and they 
expected to start operations there next week. The price of gas pro- 
duced at the old works was over double that at the new 
the old plant would not last more than another winter. Thy 
were, therefore, considering ways and means of getting an extra 
supply of gas, for he expected the consumption to increase sub- 
stantially during the next ten years. The production of gas outsid 
the town had never been considered before, but a Company had made 
them an offer of coke gas in bulk considerably cheaper than the Cor- 
poration could produce it. There was the further advantage that, 
instead of having to expend another £130,000, they would get’ off 
with the comparatively small sum of £60,000, of which £.40,000 
would be available if they wanted to extend. He did not say that 
they would never be able to produce gas cheaper than those peopl 
he confidently predicted that they would—but as they could get coal 
cheaper than the Corporation could, they had an advantage, and the 
Company had.a market for their metallurgical coke, which was theit 
main product. 


THE NEW OSWALD STREET GAS-WORKS. 


The Oswald Street site has an area of twenty-nine acres, 
and has been laid out with a view to the construction of three 
complete units of gas-making plant, of which that now com- 
pleted is the first. The site lies to the north of the town. 
It is bounded on the east side by the L.M.S. Accrington-Colne 
main line, and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal passes close to 
the northern boundary. The only access by road is via Oswald 
Street, which has been extended, as a part ot the scheme, to 
the entrance gates. 


necessity 


works, and 
Council 


Coal is brought from the siding by locomotive, and 's 
weighed over a 36-ton weighbridge. Thence the tracks pass 
over an open reinforced concrete store, which consists of eight 
concrete bays holding approximately tooo tons each, to th 
tippers. The tipping gear, supplied by Messrs. G. Willer 2 

0 


Son, of Stroud, is of the hydraulic ram type. The tippers are 


the cradle type, ahd have 12-in. diameter rams. Two 12-t08 
wagons may be tipped simultaneously. 
Retort House. 

e al 1S 

At the top of the retort house, the weight of t! ut 


push- 


again checked by a Lea ‘‘ Cubimeter,”’ after ‘which 
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plate conveyor carries it to the overhead hoppers. The breaker, 
elevator, weighing machine, and conveyor are all electrically 
driven, interconnecting switches preyenting. mishap in event 
of breakdown. ‘These were supplied” and erected by Messrs. 
Drakes, Ltd., of Halifax. / ; 

The combined charging and discharging machine was in- 
stalled by Messrs. Drakes, Ltd. ‘The retort settings, also 
the work of Messrs. Drakes, comprise fourteen beds of ten 
Q-shaped retorts in one bench. Seventy: are of high-grade 
fireclay, and seventy of siliceous material. 

The doors and mouthpieces are of the usual ‘type, but gas 
leaves the retort, from the charging end only, by means of 
“Congdon "’ scrubber pipes installed, by Messrs. Aldridge & 
Ranken, Ltd., of Bath. 


Waste-Heatr Boi.er, &c. 


The chimney gases from the settings are passed through a 
Spencer-Bonecourt (Kirke patent) waste-heat | builer having a 
heating-surface of 4500 sq. ft., and a working’ pressure ‘of 
200 Ibs. with 1509 ‘superheat. The pereentage of CO, in’ the 
gases. is measured and recorded electrically at the boiler inlet. 

On the discharging side, the hot coke is handled by a Gibson- 
Nichol machine, electrically operated. ‘This machine receives 
the incandescent charge in a suspended steel tube (the internal 
dimensions of which are slightly larger than, but of the same 
contour as, the retort section), and tips it through openings 
provided in the retort: house wall on. to inclined chutes ; or 
alternatively, if required, ‘into: the producers. The lids of these 
are lifted by a-patent device: on the machine,’and a segmental 
ram. passes through the cradle,. forcing the fuel into the pro- 
ducer.. Separate motors and:/control gears are provided for 
the travelling motion, the tube hoisting motion, and the ram 
respectively... This machine was supplied and erected by Messrs. 
Aldridge & Ranken, Ltd. 


CokrE COOLING—-SULZER PLANT. 


The method of dealing with the discharged hot coke is unique 

in this country.. ‘The process employed is that’ patented by 
Messrs. Sulzer Bros., of London and Switzerland,» and has 
been adopted on the Continent in several instances for coke 
oven installations, In the Burnley plant slight modifications 
are introdueed to gas-works requirement. Three tons of hot 
coke, the contents of six retorts, are collected in a skip, which 
rests on a detachable bogey. ' ‘The skips are traversed along 
the track below the discharging chutes by means of a lecomo- 
tive, Which is of the ** fireless ’’ type, receiving its steam from 
an adjacent main through a flexible connection. At the end 
of the track is erected an electrical tower hoist 75 ft. high. 
When the skip containing its charge is in position, hoisting 
ropes raise the body ‘vertically to the top of the hoist, when, 
by an automatic tipping arrangement, the incandescent mass 
is discharged into either of the ** containers.’’ These are part 
of the Sulzer plant proper (which is in duplicate), and consist 
of conical steel chambers lined with insulating material and 
fireclay brickwork. The coke enters at about 1000° C. by 
means of a swinging chute, and passes through a water-sealed 
lid; the chute moving into position and the: lid opening aute.- 
matically as the skip ascends. the hoist. 

On the deseent of the empty skip, the lid closes and the 
hot contents are sealed in the chamber. Very slight com- 
bustion takes place between the coke and any entering air, and 
the resulting incombustible gases are drawn from the con- 
tainer at a point above the coke level to pass through a super- 
heater chamber, and, in two travels, through the tubes of a 
smoke-tube boiler. Heat absorbed from the coke is given up 
lo water in the boiler, and the gases return to the container 
at its base, after passing through baffle boxes for the removal 
of dust. The circulation is continuous and is maintained by 
electrically-driven fans. The speed of the fans may be varied 
to suit the amount of coke to be dealt with. Cooled coke is 
discharged by hand intermittently through an intermediate 
hopper into a concrete pit below ground-level in quantities of 
about three tons. Here it is caught by an automatic elec- 
trical skip hoist of one ton capacity, operating on an inclined 
track, and carried to the coke screens. 

The Sulzer plant, which is entirely operated by one man 
per shift, is equipped with electrical pyrometers and other in- 
dieatings devices showing the exact state of operations at any 
part of the plant. The plant is capable of cooling 120 tons 


per unit per day when the charges are evenly distributed over 
the period, or 96 tons per unit per day when charged during 


two eizht-hour shifts only. The boilers produce a guaranteed 
Yield of 840 Ibs. of steam (from and at 212° Fahr.) per ton 
of cok: charged. The superheat is 185° Fahr. and the working 
Press 200 Ibs. per sq. in. They are equipped with auto- 
Matic pump controls and require no special attention. An in- 
dicat is shortly to be installed, which will record the com- 
Position of the circulated gases at any moment. 
lhe advantages of this method of coke cooling are : 
1. Lorge yield of steam, and, therefore, power from the resi- 
‘ual heat in the coke, which would otherwise be lost. 
2. Vastly improved quality of dry-cooled coke,’ which con- 
‘ains no moisture, and has an improved texture. 
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3. Saving of water and labour necessary for coke quenching. 
4. Absence of corrosion of steelwork arising from fumes from 
wel-quenched coke, 


The works, residual plant, and shops throughout are ope- 
rated: by power obtained from surplus heat, and no other fuel 
is burnt except when operating at very light summer loads, 
when the amount of coke dealt with is necessarily small. 

In addition, the works are lighted and heated mainly from 
the same source, It is noteworthy that Burnley possesses the 
only gas-works where, at the present time, this economy is 
achieved. 

CoKE SCREENS, XC. 

The coke-screening plant, erected by Messrs. Head, Wright- 
son, & Co., Ltd., of Stockton-on-Tees, comprises a set of six 
storage hoppers cach holding 60 tons, and six subsidiary hop- 
pers containing the various sizes of screened coke produced. 
these range trom large coke to medium nuts, small nuts, 
smiths’ breeze, and dust. The hoppers are fed by a reversible 
shuttle conveyor, and the small coke is sorted by two rotary 
screens, the whole being electrically operated. As the coke 
produced is dry, the whole plant, including storage, is housed 
under cover. The demand for graded coke having increased 
so considerably, three of the six broken-coke hoppers, and one 
of the screens, have been added during the past three months. 

The exhausters are by Messrs. G. Waller & Son; and the 
exhauster house also contains two 100-KW. generating sets. The 
engines are by Messrs. Ashworth & Parker, of Bury. 

Leaving the exhausters, the gas passes through a Livesey 
washer of standard type, by Messrs. R. Dempster & Sons, 
L.td., of Elland, and thence through two rotary washer scrub- 
bers erected by Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., of Hudders- 
field. 

The dry purification plant, installed by Messrs. Newton 
Chambers & Co., Ltd., of Thorncliffe, consists of six luteless 
boxes, 35 ft. square, each containing approximately 75 tons 
of oxide of iron. 

After purification, the gas passes through a naphthalene 
washer. 

For the usual type of works meter there has been installed 
one of the ‘* Connersville ”’ type, of 150,000 c.ft. per hour 
capacity. The contractors for the washer and meter were 
Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd. 

Water Gas Pant. 

A carburetted water gas plant has been installed in a build- 
ing adjoining the exhauster house. This is to the design of 
Messrs. Travers & Clarke, Ltd., of London, and embodies 
many original features. Coke is supplied by conveyor from 
the screens, and the generator is gravity fed. The plant may 
be operated on the ** back run ”’ process, and manufactures 
either blue or carburetted gas. The carburettor and super- 
heater are lined with firebrick, but contain no chequerwork. 
There are no hot-gas valves, these being avoided by the fitting 
of three wash-box inlets, each having a combined disc and 
water seal valve. The spent blast passes through a vertical 
waste-heat boiler which yields sufficient steam at 200 Ibs. pres- 
sure for the operation of the plant when once the heats have 
been raised; and, in the manufacture of blue gas, the hot gas 
may also pass through the boiler tubes, thus conserving its 
surplus heat. The operating levers are interlocked in evety 
position, and the whole plant is exceedingly simple to operate, 
and virtually foolproof. The amount of oil required per run 
is predetermined, and the supply cuts off automatically. An 


‘indicating and recording temperature system advises the ope- 


rator of the exact condition of the plant. The water gas passes 
through a scrubber and condenser, and after measurement by 
a second ‘* Connersville”? meter of 80,000 c.ft. per hour 
capacity is admitted to the exhauster inlet through pilot valves. 


AMMONIA PLANT. 


The Wilton concentrated ammonia plant, of six tons per 
day capacity, now approaching completion, is supplied by the 
Chemical Engineering. & Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company, 
Ltd., of London, and takes the place of the originally proposed 
sulphate of ammonia plant. 

The tar plant, which is under erection, is by Messrs. W. C. 
Holmes & Co., Ltd., and is constructed for continuous distilla- 
tion. It combines both steam and gas stills of the Wikner 
and Hird type respectively. The capacity of the plant is 50 
tons per diem. 

The workshops block includes well-equipped mechanics’, 
carpenters’, electricians’, and blacksmiths’ shops, electrically 
operated and lighted. The heating in these buildings is by 
exhaust steam radiators. Commodious messrooms with cook- 
ing facilities and shower-baths are provided for day and shift 
workers, Other buildings include a chemical laboratory and 
office, coke and coal weigh offices with weighbridge, works 
offices, motor and steam wagon garages, loco shed,. timber 
store, and gatekeeper’s kiosk. 

Though the buildings have been designed with due regard 
to their use and the economical employment of material, an 
attempt has been made to give the works some architectural 
character. 
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ROAD SURFACING MATERIALS. 


Discussion before the Society of Chemical Industry. 


At the Opening Meeting of the Session of the London Sec- 
tion ot the Society of Chemical Industry—which was a joint 
meeting with the Chemical Engineering Group—held at the 
Royal Society of Arts on Monday, Oct. 1, Mr. W. J. A. Burter- 
FIELD, Chairman of the Section, read a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive paper dealing with road surfacing materials. 


Referring to the early road tars, he pointed out that com- 
petition demonstrated clearly that refined or dehydrated coai 
tar attorded the most satistactory and durable means, at a 
reasonable cost of maintaining existing road surfaces subject 
to motor and other traffic. ‘the advances in the preparation 
of road tars, from the early days when crude gas tar was used, 
to the control by specification which now prevails were out- 
lined, and the value of testings of consistency was emphasized. 
the new standard viscometer adopted by the British Road 
‘Yar Association was described; and the new instrument was 
stated to be advantageous in several respects. 

Discussing the characteristics of good road tars, Mr. Butter- 
field pointed out that conformity with the current Road Board 
Specitications ensured to road authorities a tar which would 
atford a reasonably satisfactory coating at a moderately low 
cost. While the specifications could have been made more strin- 
gent, with a view to excluding those grades which were below 
the average of the whole, the supplies available under more 
stringent conditions would have been relatively limited, and 
prices would have been much higher. The great difficulty in 
drawing-up specifications for road tars lay in the fact that the 
coal tar produced in Great Britain varied greatly in character 
and composition, according to the nature of the coal carbonized 
and the type and manner of operating the carbonizing plant. 
The coal tar produced in one locality might differ fundamentally 
from that made elsewhere; and this accounted for the specific 
gravity of dehydrated tar ranging from about 1°07 to 1°30, and 
its consistency from that of a thin oil to that of putty. The 
intermediate grades were usually satisfactory road tars, but 
a considerable proportion of the output was unsuitable unless 
blended with tar or other bituminous product of opposite char- 
acteristics. Thus a tar produced locally might fail as a road 
tar, whereas it would be valuable to a distiller who could mix 
it with other tar. 

There was a marked difference in the composition of dif- 
ferent tars—e.g., some contained little or no naphthalene, others 
as much as 10 p.ct.; some yielded little or no ‘* free carbon,”’ 
others as much as 30 p.ct., while the distillates from one tar 
might be almost free from phenols or tar acids, which might 
amount to as much as 10 p.ct. of another tar. The distillation 
test given in road tar specifications was probably the only 
practicable method of evaluating quickly the components and 
products; but it must be borne in mind that the heating to 
which tar was subjected in the distillation flask effected changes 
in its character and composition, and—as was well known— 
the original tar could not be reproduced by mixing the dis- 
tillates with the residual pitch. These facts must not be over- 
looked when judging the characteristics of a road tar from 
the results of a distillation test. Especially, the character of 
a tar must not be assumed to be reflected in the character of 
the pitch obtained from it. When applied to a road surface, 
the tar underwent more or less rapid changes, due to the oxida- 
tion or polymerization of some of its components, and these 
changes were responsible for the drying or setting of the coat- 
ing. Tar carried, or should carry, in itself a natural ‘* vehicle ”’ 
functioning like the drying oils and turpentine in paint; and, 
like paint, its effects and durability could not properly be judged 
by observation of it while ‘‘ wet.”’ 

Broadly speaking, the best road tars would contain : 





(1) Enough, but not too much, “ free carbon.’’ to function 
as the “‘ filler ’’ in asphalt. 

(2) Not enough phenolic bodies to indicate any considerable 
content of water-soluble constituents or constituents very 
readily subject to polymerization and oxidation. 

(3) A. sufficiency of high boiling oils of a highly viscous 
character. 

(4) Enough naphthalene initially present in the tar to indi- 
cate that a large proportion of its associated liquid hydro- 
carbon bodies were of a chemically stable nature, but not 
enough to indicate attendant destruction of other valuable 
hydrocarbons. 

(5) Enough naphthalene to effect a sensible reduction in the 
consistency of the tar, and a consequent increase in con- 
sistency as the naphthalene volatilized, but not so much 
naphthalene that its rapid volatilization impaired the 
soundness of the coating. (The solution of naphthalene 
in viscous hydrocarbon oils lowered their viscosity.) 


At the same time, in setting out this ideal for road tars, 
Mr. butterfield explained that he did not wish to imply that 
excellent work had not been effected by the great bulk of the 
tar and tar preparations used on roads in recent years. 

As regards asphalt-tar mixtures, it was pointed out what, 
while many road tars were improved by the addition of a pro- 
portion of asphaltic bitumen, there weré some. which were de- 
teriorated thereby, especially if the bitumen was not of a truly 
asphaltic character. Discussing at some length the effect upon 
vegetation of dust from roads treated with various substances, 
including coal tar, experiments were referred to which indi- 
cated a slightly less etfect in the case of tar; but some effect 
was noticed in every case. Concerning toxicity to fish of rain 
washings from tar-treated roads, Mr. Butterfield said that tar 
roads had frequently been condemned in the strongest possible 
language on flimsy evidence; and he was satisfied, after many 
years’ study of the question, that it was impossible to draw 
from laboratory experiments any really trustworthy conclusion 
as to the danger to fish life of rain washings from any de- 
scription of road surfacings, and more particularly of a bitumi- 
nous surfacing which underwent the physical and chemical 
changes involved in the setting or drying of tar. 

Advances in methods of surfacing roads outside urban areas 
seemed likely, concluded Mr. Butterfield, in the near future to 
depend primarily on the more careful study of preparing and 
using bituminous materials. There was wide scope for the 
better grading of road tars, for modification of the chemical 
composition and physical characteristics of coal tar from some 
sources with a view to rendering it more nearly asphaltic, and 
for the application of greater care and skill in the use of tar 
in order to secure the best results with it. There was, he said, 
wide scope for improvements in the methods of using asphaltic 
bitumen, with a view to avoiding irregularities of thickness of 
coating, slipperiness of surface, and stickiness in hot weather. 
These common defects of current methods of surfacing with 
asphaltic bitumen might be met by blending it with tar; and 
further work in this direction was likely to be fruitful. The 
preparation of emulsions of asphaltic bitumen and tar deserved 
more attention with a view to improving their stability, their 
content of bituminous material, and the inoffensiveness of the 
emulsifying agents. Advances in this direction were imminent; 
and he believed the use of emulsions of tar and asphaltic bitu- 
men would greatly extend in consequence. 


Discussion. 


Dr. P. E. Spre-mann, referring to a meeting of a Committee of 
the International Road Congress held in Paris last year, where it 
was decided to adopt the American definition of bitumen, said he 
found himself, as representing this country, in a majority of one 
in disapproving of the proposal, and preferred to have the matter 
threshed at home before agreeing. In the end- they had adopted 
the proposal for the sake of international harmony; and though this 
demanded certain sacrifices, it also involved considerable sacrifice 
on the part of the French. The agreement to adopt the American 
definition was taken quietly by the asphaltic bitumen interests, and 
was received with decorous enthusiasm by the tar people. The only 
trouble was that what the Americans called bitumen was within a 
yard of what was termed asphaltic bitumen in this country. There- 
fore, though perhaps they had not got the best definition, they had 
the second best; and at any rate the nations understood what each 
other meant very much better than they did before. He urged the 
Ministry of Transport to approach the road development problem as 
a purely chemical-physical matter, and suggested that if 1 p.ct. of 
the Road Fund could be allocated to scientific research upon this 
problem, they would quickly make progress in the desired directions. 

Mr. H. W. Lowe (Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd.; Bye- 
Product Department), commenting on free carbon in bitumen, said 
that according to a German publication, free carbon as it had been 
known hitherto did not exist in tar. This particular German work 
stated that it consisted of bituminous substances which were if- 
soluble in benzole but were soluble in tar oils. This was 2 modifi- 
cation of the usual belief; and the same German worker reinforced 
his opinions by means of photo-micrographs which showed chunks 
of free carbon when a tar was diluted with benzole, but which were 
absolutely absent in undiluted tar. Incidentally, the same worker 


preferred to determine free carbon by acridine and pyridine. The 
same publication dealt with the mixing of tar and bitum and 
showed that, while it was possible to mix 10 or 15 p.ct. of !) !umen 
with tar, when the amount of bitumen reached 20 p.ct. there was n° 
mixture at all. There were simply two layers of thé fferent 
material. ; 
Mr. Gitnert F. Howmes observed that in the manufacture «f paint 
from tar by a patent process, the tar was treated with small 
percentage of a mineral acid to get separation of the frev ¢ rbon. 
The result was a thick layer which went to the bottom, an) 2 oils 
tar on the surface, which seemed the same as the origin r was 
except that it appeared to contain no free carbon, whereas ottom 
layer seemed to contain about the same percentage of {" © ‘ arbon 
as did the original tar. On distillation, the oil layer still showed 
no free carbon; but if sufficient benzole was added, th large 
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percentage of so-called free carbon was obtained. Apparently, there- 
fore, the free carbon was soluble in heavy tar oils, but could be pre- 
cipitated by a certain amount of benzole. 








Tue AutHor’s REpLy. 






Mr. Butrerrie.p, replying to the discussion, said he did not think 
there was much chance of getting 1 p.ct. of the Road Fund for road 
research purposes. There might be a better chance if they suggested 
a penny in the pound. The free carbon question was an extremely 
important one, but personally he always wrote free carbon in in- 
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verted commas, in the hope that people would understand that he 
meant ‘‘ free carbon’? as determined in the manner of the specifi- 
cation with which he happened to be dealing. As to the German 
worker’s views on mixtures of tar and bitumen, it all depended on 
the kind of tar being used. It was no use regarding tar as an en- 
tity. While it might be the case in the work of the German in- 
vestigator that 20 p.ct. bitumen with tar did not mix at all, that 


was not true of all tars, because some of the best road work he had 
seen—and it was across the Irish Channel—was done with 40 p.ct. 
bitumen and 60 p.ct. tar. 









THE AMERICAN 












The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the American 
lluminating Engineering Society, under the presidency of 
Mr. Norman Macbeth, took place at Toronto on Sept. 17-20, 
and preceded by a few days the conference of the International 
Commission on Illumination at Saranac Inn, N.Y. The dele- 
gates to the latter, about seventy in all, had been invited to 
attend, and their acceptance permitted the gatherings to be 
designated, or at least considered, as an International Ilumina- 
tion Congress. 

The attendance at the Toronto meetings was good, and the 
convention was pronounced to have been the largest held by 
the Society in connection with illumination matters. The 
Society made special efforts in view of the importance of the 
went, and were successful in providing an interesting pro- 
gramme of papers and reports, and in affording considerable 
pleasure to the whole company. 

The foreign delegates, already cordially treated during the 
previous week’s tour of the principal cities in the States, were 
heartily welcomed as temporary members to the meetings, 
and generously entertained at several evening functions. 

It was stated that the convention of the Society provided 
the leading American forum for the discussion of illumination 
questions, and that the programme, composed of committee 
reports and individual papers, would reflect the latest practice, 
experience, and thought in that field. While planned prim- 
arly for the American members, special attention was given 
to topics of world-wide interest, and the foreign, temporary 
members were invited to take part in the proceedings and to 
see, as it was expressed, an American Convention in action. 
The invitation was freely accepted, both in the contribution 
of papers and in participation in discussion. 

At the opening meeting on Sept. 17, an official welcome was 
given on behalf of the Hon. Samuel McBride, the Mayor of 
Toronto, and this was followed by the presidential address, 
inwhich Mr. Macbeth dealt generally with the internal work 
and activities of the Society. 

A report by Mr. F. E. Cady on the previous year’s progress 
in illumination—a communication of 165 pages—dealt com- 
prehensively with all phases of the subject, and as far as pos- 
sible gave comparative and useful data of practice in other 
countries, 




























































































































































































Subjects COVERED. 





The broad character of the programme of the conference is 
indicated by the subjects covered. These may be generalized 
as follows : Daylight and its utilization—biological effects, Xe. ; 
descriptions of artificial lighting schemes of various buildings ; 
decorative lighting, both internal and external; advertising 
value of mobile colour lighting; survey of neon signs; light- 
ng legislation in connection with factories and schools; auto- 
mobile head lighting ; wiring for buildings and testing specifi- 
tations; street lighting effectiveness; glare and fundamental 
factors in vision; coloured photometric filters; transmission of 
light through liquids; ‘‘ l’art moderne ”’ in lighting practice ; 
general lighting conceptions; and European lighting problents 
and activities. 

_Three British delegates took part in the programme of the 
Society. Mr. C. C. Paterson, the President of the Internationa! 
Commission on Illumination, gave during the course of the 
Monday evening an excellent lecture on ‘*‘ Light and Light- 
ing,” in which he dealt with the theory and utilization of light, 
and gave information as to the general scope and activities 
of the international Commission which was to meet the follow- 
Ing week, 

Dr. J. W. T. Walsh (the General Secretary of the same body) 
‘ontribu'ed a paper descriptive of the important illumination 




























































































esearch: work which was being conducted at the National 
Physic: Laboratory at Teddington. 
Mr. \V. E. Bush (of the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ 




















Association of Great Britain) also took part in the 


proceedings, 
and re; 


a paper dealing with the developments in artificial 











lighting that had taken place during the last few years in 
‘rope, and indicating possible future extensions. In_ this 


Paper electeie Hotei . : : 
mper electric lighting alone was discussed, and the information 
oo? publicity work done in various countries referred to 
Cle “44 ee : ~ . 
«tricity only. The propaganda of the E.L.M.A. to “ stimu- 
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late a desire for electric light ” in Great Britain were fully 
detailed. Mr. Bush made mention of the pleasing circum- 
stance connected with the European situation that cordial re- 
lations existed between organizations and individuals engaged 
in the better lighting movement. 

Among the American Committee reports was one on light- 


ing legislation for factories, schools, and other buildings. 
The code of recommended’ illumination values originally 
adopted in 1915 was revised in 1918 and again in 1921, and 


had been adopted entirely, or with modifications, by eleven 
States in America. The Committee presented at the Toronto 
meeting a further revised code with a view to its approval 
and adoption as an American Engineering Standard. It was 
intended to apply to all factories, mills, offices, storage build- 
ings, yards, power houses, and other industrial and merean- 
tile establishments, and it detailed the recommended minimum 
illumination values which were considered desirable for various 
work carried on in such places. 

Rules were also given in this report for the avoidance of 
glare and for the distribution and diffusion of light. The code 


given Was as under. 


Minimum Foot-Candles on the Space or at the Work. 


(a) Roadways; yardthoroughfares . . ..... . 
(b) Storage spaces; aisles and passageways in workrooms 
(excepting exits and passages leading thereto) . . . 0°25 
(c) Where discrimination of detail is not essential. Spaces 
such as hallways, stairways ; exits, and passages lead- 
ing thereto. Work suchas handling material of a coarse 
nature; grinding clay products; rough sorting; coal 
and ash handling; foundry charging . . . .. . 
(d) Where slight discrimination of detail is essential. Spaces 
such as stairways and passageways where there are 
exposed moving machines, hot pipes, or live electrical 
parts, also elevator cars, and landings; and work such 
as rough machining, rough assembling, rough bench 
work, rough forging, grain milling . Dh ay Se. ce | te 
(e) Where moderate discrimination of detail is essential. 
Work such as machining, assembly work, bench work, 
fine core making in foundries, cigarette rolling. . . 2 
(f) Where close discrimination of detail is essential. Work 
such as fine lathe work, pattern making, tool making, 
weaving or sewing light coloured silk or woollen textiles, 
office work, accounting, typewriting . . . . . . 4 
(g) Where discrimination of minute detail is essential. Work 
such as drafting, weaving or sewing dark coloured 
material, very fine inspection or inspection of very 
dark goods . a 


0°02 


5 


The above were minimum illumination values dictated from 
the view point of safety. 3 

A second and lengthy table was also given furnishing mini- 
mum foot-candle values to be taken as present standards for 
groups of operations in various industries. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ General Lighting Plus,’ Mr. M. 
Luckiesh pointed out that for some time modern artificial light 
had been used carelessly and without guidance by a lighting 
consciousness. As the latter dawned, general lighting methods 
were substituted for haphazard localized lighting which in a 
way was a practicable and commendable stride in lighting pro- 


gress. Lighting intended for seeing any work in hand required 
the return of localized illumination—highly controlled in 


quality, quantity, and distribution—and the retention and im- 
provement of the general lighting as such. These two systems 
were complementary and essential to each other in the lighting 
of most work, so that the conditions for seeing might be the 
best possible. Mr. Luckiesh discussed the advantages of super- 
imposing highly controlled localized lighting upon good general 
lighting as the next great step in the progress of illumination 
for seeing purposes. 


Decorative LIGHTING. 


Considerable attention was paid at Toronto to the question 
of decorative lighting, the-principles of which as developed in 
France were outlined in a lecture by M. H. Maisonneuve (of 
the Lighting Development Department of the Cie des Lampes, 
Paris). 

M. Maisonneuve stated that architectural conceptions had 
undergone radical changes. An entirely new art of interior 
decoration differing completely from its predecessors had been 
born. The characteristic of this new art was to secure com- 
plete harmony of line and proportion; the lines always being 
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very simple and of geometrical form. Florid extravagances 
were banished, and complicated carvings deliberately given up. 
In contrast the greatest weight was attached to choice of 
material and of colour. The general evolution in the decora- 
tive arts necessarily carried with it the art of luminous design. 
The object was to reduce to a minimum all superlative decora- 
tion, and to achieve an effect of zsthetic lighting. 

M, Maisonneuve referred also to the real attempts which 
were being made to incorporate lighting effects into the archi- 
tecture and the interior decoration of buildings, and by de- 
scription and lantern slides gave examples of the evolution of 
modern luminaries and their application to architectural design. 
He considered that, if efficiency was of first importance in the 
lighting of a work room, one should sacrifice it in Some degree 
to zsthetic considerations in a decorative installation. In the 
art of lighting, efficiency and w#sthetic considerations need, 
however, not necessarily be antagonistic. 

In another sphere of decorative work, Miss Lillian E. Eddy 
(of the Edison Lamp Works of the G.E.C,, Harrison, N.J.) 
gave an after-dinner address on “ Lighting the Home for 
Special Occasions.’’ The tables at this function had been em- 
bellished by examples of every conceivable form of illumination, 
such as lighted paper flowers, dolls, balloons, place cards, 
favours and novelties, suitable for luncheons, bridge parties, 
receptions, and other social functions. 

The papers on the use of light in motion picture production 
and. on mobile colour lighting wese of some interest. The 
second paper emphasized the advertising value of mobile colour 
illumination, both in shop windows and also in the flood light- 
ing of buildings, and suggested methods of expressing the cost 
of display illumination in terms of the number of prospective 
customers who see it. The public had to be educated to the 
fact that a definite percentage of the total cost of a window or 
building might be devoted advantageously to lighting. As 
mere intensity had ceased to be an unusual feature, they must 
be prepared to consume more wattage in order to make full use 
of colour. 

Stress was laid on the need for a higher degree of refinement 
in light advertising than was the practice. It may be remarked 
incidentally that New York main streets more than justify this 
remark of the author. 


Street LIGHTING. 


An interesting paper was contributed by Mr. Preston S. 
Millar on ‘* Brightness on Street Surface as an Element of 
Effectiveness in Street Lighting.’’ He considered this an im- 
portant factor. Since most street surfaces were more or less 
specular, the problem of securing satisfactory distribution of 
brightness was largely a matter of placement of light sources. 
Some characteristic brightness effects were illustrated and dis- 
cussed by the author, who emphasized the importance of giving 
consideration to this aspect of the subject. 

Discernment on the street at night was principally through 
perception of contrasts of brightness. Most objects did not 
offer extreme contrasts, and most street lighting was not of 
high intensity. Objects, therefore, were seen as silhouettes 
against a lighted background which was usually that of the 
street surface. Wherever visibility was dependent upon 
silhouetting, pavement brightness was of major importance. 


PHOTOMETRIC FILTERS. 


An interesting paper by Mr. E. C. Crittenden and Mr. A. H. 
Taylor on ** An Interlaboratory Comparison of Coloured Photo- 
metric Filters’? was also included. This paper reported re- 
sults of measurements by seven laboratories on photometric 
colour filters ranging from dark red to purplish blue. Six 
laboratories made spectrophotometric measurements, from 
which integral transmissions for light corresponding to a colour 
temperature of 2680° K. were calculated by means of the stan- 
dard values for visibility of radiation. Transmission factors so 
found were very consistent. Measurements made by flicker 
and by equality-of-brightness photometers gave average results 
not systematically different from those calculated from the 
spectral transmissions, but with both types of photometer there 
were discrepancies between laboratories. Different types of 
equality-of-brightness photometers also gave quite different 
results in measurements made by a single group of observers. 
In one laboratory the flicker photometer was found to under- 
value reds and overrate blues slightly, while in two other 
laboratories these relative values were reversed. The net re- 
sult of the project was to establish reliable values for sets of 
filters to be used in all these laboratories, as well as to show 
the practicability and propriety of using spectrophotometric 
measurements as a basis for standard values. The relative 
merits of flicker and equality-of-brightness photometers remain 
a subject for argument, but it was believed that the more 
systematic character of flicker results will make it possible to 
find an explanation for the small outstanding discrepancies in 
results obtained by this method. 


Wuere Gas Comes In. 


As will have been gathered, the papers as a whole provided 
nothing of direct interest to those concerned with gas lighting. 





Gas representatives, excepting those connected with the 1.C.1,, 
did not appear to be present, though it is believed the American 
Gas Association is officially connected with the Society. No 
allusion whatever was made at the meetings to gas illusuina. 
tion. References to the subject, however, appear in the 
‘* Year’s Progress ’’ report, presented but not discussed at the 
opening meeting. In this there is a statement that the output 
of gas for all purposes in the U.S.A. had reached ‘ 1700 
billion ”’ c.ft. during 1926, and the increase on the previous year 
was 10 p.ct. No suggestion is found that gas was used ini that 
country for illumination purposes. The other and practically 
sole references to gas were in connection with gas lighting as 
found in European countries. 

To some extent, the spirit’ of electtification was evident 
through the report, and one could not but feel that this was 
pronounced at the Toronto meetings generally. Every phase 
of lighting, whether of illumination values, of equipment, of 
decorative work, of methods to be adopted in educating the 
public, &c., was treated in paper and discussion as if electricity 
alone existed or could be considered. 

No complaint, of course, could well be made that the Ameri- 
can Illuminating Engineering Society appeared to have become 
an electrical organization, since gas representation was absent. 
The gas industry in the U.S.A. is perhaps not perturbed in view 
of the fact that gas lighting is not looked upon as an important 
outlet for its activities. 

The use of gas for illumination is stated to be 8 to 10 p.ct. of 
the total output in the States. The expression in percentage 
may, however, be misleading, and the figure relatively low com- 
pared with the enormous and growing quantity of gas con- 
sumed for other purposes. 

One could not but admire the breadth of the electrical out- 
look displayed at Toronto. No possible field where electricity 
could be used for illumination, decoration, or advertising seemed 
to have been overlooked; and the papers and discussions indi- 
cated how such usage could be made efficiently, and incidentally 
how the sale of current and lighting equipment could be in- 
creased. 


PROGRESS. 


In attending the conference, a purely gas man seemed some- 
what out of place. One of the foreign gas representatives said 
that he felt as Daniel may have felt among the lions, but 
remembered that the lions were powerless. He was consoled 
by the fact that the gas industry in the U.S.A., as elsewhere, 
was still making progress, and was looking forward to greater 
success. 

The records of the American Gas Association furnish some 
very encouraging information, and the data available are pro- 
perly claimed to indicate that the most salient characteristic of 
the manufactured gas industry in the U.S.A. is the steady and 
persistent expansion in all phases of that business from year to 
year. The growth in the sales of gas is remarkable, showing, 
to go no further back than the last five years, an increase of 
34 p.ct. 


350,000,000 thousand c.ft. 


1922 
1923 384,722,000 * * 
1924 . - + «+ «+ « 405,200,000 

1925. . «+ «+ «+ 421,400,000 a aS 
1926 455,031,000 a 

1927 471,000,000 os 


These figures refer to manufactured gas only. : 

The general tendency is for both decreased operating costs 
and lower gas prices, and the opinion is expressed that through 
aggressive merchandizing, based upon sound economic prin- 
ciples of rate making (that is, gas charging), the industry may 
diversify and expand its sales. hur 

It is only right to state that the American Gas Association 
and its members are not content to sit still awaiting unsolicited 
gas custom, but use every opportunity for ‘* aggressive mer- 
chandizing.”” The reports of various Committees of this body 
reveal considerable activity in surveying present ‘and possible 
fields for gas usage. 

The delegation of work of this kind appears to be thorough, 
judging from the number of reports presented at thie recent 
meeting of the A.G.A. held at Alantic City. The ** Survey 
Committees dealt with all fields where gas consumption was 
possible. Thus there were, in addition to purely technical 
papers, reports on industrial gas usage; hotel and 1 staurant 
sales; house heating; gas-fired central heating equipment ; 
water heating; domestic laundry, &c., equipment; architects 
and builders’ service; rate structure; and the like. 


The Committee reports covered not only gas usa je but in 
many cases appliances, with methods of use and e/iciencie> 
suitable for definite purposes. They are probably the — 
complete in consequence of the co-operation in mem pray 

ctl . 


the Association of Manufacturers as well as those dir: 
cerned with the manufacture, distribution, and sale 0! gas. 

The result of such work, backed by the local efferts oF 8% 
undertakings, appears to be reflected in the encouraging figures 
given above. 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


Opening Meeting of the Session. 


A Meeting of the Association—the first of the new session— | 


was held at the Westminster Technical Institute, Vincent 


Square, S.W. 1, on Friday, Oct. 26; and at the outset the chair | 


was occupied by Mr. 
President. 


LeonarRD Lacey, B.Sc., the Retiring 


The CuatrMaN said that, before commencing the business of 
the meeting proper, he must refer to the death of a member of 
the Association, Mr. 
loss the industry had sustained by the death of Mr. Arthur F. 
Bezant, the Editor of the ‘‘ Gas JourRNAL.”’ 


R. .J.. Snelling, of Chertsey, and to the | 


As a mark of respect the members stood silently in their | 


places. 
Tue New PRESIDENT. ° 
Mr. Lacey went on to say that his next duty was the very 


pleasant one of introducing their new President, Mr. W. 7; 
Kenshole, of the Lea Bridge District Gas Company. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Kenshole needed no introduction; for long 
he had been one of the most energetic and enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Council, and under his guidance the Association 
could look forward to a highly. successful session. 

Mr. Lacey then vacated the chair in favour of the new 
President. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


of W. T. KeNnsnHo_e, of Lea Bridge. 


Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing to you my 
sincere thanks for having elected me as your President for 
this session. We are justly proud of the work done in the 
past by our Association; and with the cordial support of all, 
I trust that the future will be as successful as the past has 
been. 

It is not my intention, in this address, to describe to you in 
detail the plant and conditions operating at the works of the 
Lea Bridge District Gas Company, as later you will have the 
portunity of making a personal inspection of the works, 
showrooms, and stove shops, when among other things of in- 
terest to be seen will be a new vertical retort installation in 
course of construction. I propose now to touch briefly on 
some of the most important points in connection with modern 
methods and conditions. 


COAL. 


A close examination of the supplies of coal delivered to gas- 
works reveals striking differences in the quality of consign- 
ments of the same coal from the same collieries. Often the 
consignments arriving are in a very wet condition; and should 
they happen to contain a high percentage of fines, may seriously 
interfere with the mechanical coal handling arrangements in- 
stalled. This increases the cost of handling, even if no extra 
labour is employed, by reason of not being able to work the 
coaling plant at its normal capacity, by the extra wear and 
tear, and the extra power used. 

The ash content is generally too high, taking up, as it does, 
valuable carbonizing space, reducing the output of gas, and 
thereby increasing the fuel and labour costs. The demand for 
cleaner coal by subjecting it to one of the many cleaning pro- 
cesses is rapidly gaining favour on account of the far-reaching 
economies and advantages to be obtained; and I believe the 
time is not far distant when coal will be sold on a calorific 
basis to the advantage of all concerned. Even now, coal is 
being sold under an ash content penalty clause in which the 
ash is guaranteed not to exceed a certain figure, but, should it 
do so, there is a corresponding drop in the price of the coal. 

Also investigations into the question of sulphur content in 
the coal show that it is closely associated with the ash, and 
often it is found that coal of low ash content is also low in 
sulphur. 

It has been shown that about 30 p.ct. of the inert matter in 
the coal can be removed by one of the many dry cleaning pro- 
cesses now used. Figures obtained from the commercial plants 
at present at work in England indicate that the operating costs 


of a cleaning plant (clean coal basis) average as follows: Total 
operating cost, including inside staff, power, maintenance, and 
repairs, approximately 2°25d. per ton.* 

Th importance of clean coal cannot be too strongly em- 
Phasized owing to its effect upon the production of a high-grade 
toke suitable for industrial and domestic purposes. It should 
he reslized that the coke made in some of the modern coke 
oven niants closely resembles that made by gas-works, and is 
manufsctured from fine slacks which have been cleaned, there- 
as ucing a coke of lower ash content. 


‘ge industrial user supplied by my Company regularly 
inquires about the ash content and calorific value of the coke 
We propose to deliver. This shows that some consumers are 
also alive to the necessity for a high-class clean fuel. 


We rh 1 Powe: er -Conference—* The” Dry Cleaning “of Coal *_Appleyard. _ 





Coke for domestic purposes, properly screened, washed, and 
graded, is rapidly finding a large market, owing to the growing 
popularity of slow combustion boilers. In face of the keen com- 
petition we are to meet from the coke ovens, it will probably 
become necessary and desirable to wash all nut coke sold for 
use in domestic coke boilers. 


CARBONIZATION,. 


The science of the carbonization of coal has progressed 
rapidly since the termination of the war; and the Gas Regu- 
lation Act has undoubtedly been responsible for a great deal 
of this progress. It is generally accepted to-day that the 
largest possible charges should be used in horizontal work in 
order to obtain the highest throughput, of coal, which is one 
of the chief means of reducing carbonizing costs. We have 
arrived at a stage where a commercial thermal efficiency of 
between 80 and "85 p.ct. is maintained when working with 
waste-heat boilers and taking into account the calorific value 
of all the bye-products. 

The question confronting us now is, How can we improve 
upon these results? The trend of modern thought is towards 
speeding-up the process of carbonization, which involves pos- 
sibly either using a retort material which will allow of work- 
ing with a higher temperature head and giving a greater rate 
of heat transference to the charge, or catalytic agents which 
will assist in increasing the rate of evolution of the gas from 
the charge. The work now being carried out by the Research 
Sub-Committee of The Institution of Gas Engineers will be 
followed with keen interest, and the results of this work may 








THE PRESIDENT, 


W. T. Kenshole, of the Lea Bridge District Gas Company. 


Mr. Kenshole was educated at the County School in the 
3orough of Merthyr Tydfil, and at the West Ham Tech- 
nical Institute, London. He was articled to his father, 
Mr. James E. Kenshole, Engineer and General Manager to 
the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company, at the expiration of which 
period he was appointed Junior Assistant and Chemist. 
In May, 1916, he was appointed toa similar position with 
the Lea Bridge District Gas Company, and in October, 
1925, Was appointed Chief Assistant Engineer. Mr. Kens- 
hole holds Honours Certificates of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute in Gas Engineering and Gas Supply. 


well be the cause of alterations in the accepted practices of to- 
day. 

An interesting experiment relative to the scurfing of vertical 
retorts was carried out at Lea Bridge some time ago. It con- 
sisted of reducing the number of working days from about 45, 
which is the usual, to 30 days. The immediate effect of this 
was that the retorts could be scurfed in 48 hours under the 
new conditions, as against about 72 hours previously; this, 
of course, is to be expected. Further and more important 
advantages were found in that the output of the house was 
increased by approximately 12 p.ct. with the same thermal 
yield per ton, but without any increase in the fuel in the pro- 
ducers. 

It is the practice at Lea Bridge to examine all vertical re- 
torts after being scurfed prior to charging them up, and to 
record the condition and any points of importance for future 
reference. The work of repairing any small holes that may 
develop while the retort is under fire presents considerable 
difficulties as compared with (say) similar repairs to horizontal 
or inclined retorts. The reason for this is that the holes, 
when they develop, are generally in the shoulders of the re- 
torts, and are usually in either the first or second combustion 
chamber from the botton, which means that the repairs have. 
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to be carried out at a height of between 17 ft. 6 in. and 
21 ft. 6 in. above ground-level. Though several methods have 
been tried, we cannot claim to have found the ideal method 
of repairing these under fire. 

In 1922, Mr. D. C. Cross, in his Presidential Address to this 
Association, referred to what was then our latest experiment 
in carrying out these repairs when the bed was let down. 
Briefly, this consists of dropping the coke chamber, inserting 
a ladder into the retort from the bottom, and cutting out the 
damaged or worn part of the retort, which generally con- 
sists only of that portion opposite the lower one or two com- 
bustion chambers. Half of the retort to a height of 4 ft., 
if necessary, can then be cut away with safety, and when 
rebuilt with special bricks the other half can be cut away. 
It has been found inadvisable to attempt to cut out a small 
section around a hole, and patch it, owing to the difficulty of 
making the repair perfectly solid. By far the better method 
is to replace the whole section of the retort that was worn 
or damaged, always making the closing brick joint come mid- 
way in the combustion chamber floor tile, thereby effectually 
sealing the joint. 

During the period that has elapsed since first trying this 
method, several beds have been reset; we have therefore had 
the opportunity of examining the retorts which have been re- 
paired in the manner described. It is gratifying to be able 
fo state that in every instance the work has been a complete 
success, and has considerably increased the life of the retort. 


STEAM RAISING. 


The subject of steam raising, both by using coke breeze and 
by recovering surplus heat, has received a good deal of atten- 
tion during recent years, but it is doubtful whether boiler water 
chemistry has received the attention which it merits. 

In 1922 a Humphreys & Glasgow waste-heat boiler was in- 
stalled, coupled to two carburetted water gas sets. This boiler 
can be put to work with either of these sets at one time. 
Originally the boiler was let down for cleaning and washing 
out every six weeks, while every care was taken to see that 
the feed water was maintained at a hardness of about 2° with 
a total alkalinity of about 4 during the run. The approxi- 
mate cost of shutting off the boiler, washing and cleaning 
out same, and putting to work again, amounts to about £8 for 
labour only; but a much more serious cost is the extra fuel 
used when working without the boiler. 

It has been found by experience that, if the caustic soda con- 
tent of fhe boiler water is allowed to exceed 55 grains per 
gallon and the concentration about 400 grains per gallon, 
there is a tendency for the boiler to prime. In order to 
increase the length of run between successive cleaning periods 
with safety, samples of water were taken daily from the boiler 
throughout the run. These were tested for alkalinity and con- 
centration, and the ‘* blow-down ”’ was regulated to maintain 
the water to the figures previously stated within the practical 
limits of working. 

A typical analysis of the water from the boiler is as follows: 


Grains per Gallon. 





Silica and oxide ofiron . . . .. . 0°17 
CasbometeollNme@:s: 6 2 6 6 a 6 3°50 
Hydrate oflime ........ 3°18 
er ee 55°92 
Sodium nitrate. . . . ..... 3°02 
- sulphate... ... . «. 234°58 

od a a 63°46 
Total Ze a Se Ge a 


The amount of water evaporated in the waste-heat boiler 
per 1000 ¢.ft. of gas made when it is connected with a Lanca- 
shire boiler is approximately 65 to 7o Ibs. from and at 212° 
Fahr. 

By working on the lines indicated, the duration of the run 
has been increased to fourteen weeks, and could be made 
longer if desired. The boiler is then shut down and washed 
out. Before putting same to work again, it is always sub- 
jected to a hydraulic test of 105 lbs. per sq. in., to see if the 
tubes are all tight. The boiler is in excellent condition; there 
being no signs of pitting or grooving having taken place. It 
is proposed, however, to fit ferrules in the top ends of the 
tubes, owing to the cutting action of the coke fliers. The 
boiler shows the excellent record of having worked 1917 days 
out of a possible 2465 days, equal to 77°7 p.ct. 


Domestic HEATING. 


The field of heating for domestic purposes is one which 
calls for much skill and care in advising prospective pur- 
chasers as to the type of apparatus best suited for their use. 
There is still a considerable amount of prejudice against the 
use of gas fires by certain people, which only time and educa- 
tion will remove. This prejudice is undeserved, for it cannot 
be denied that the modern gas fire is constructed on sound 
scientific principles and is thoroughly hygienic in use if properly 
fitted. 

A very damaging factor to the good name of the gas fire 
at the present time is the number of obsolete fires still in use 
which probably are not all that can be desired as far as 





efficiency and the complete withdrawal of the products of com- 
bustion are concerned. Every step should be taken to scrap 
these obsolete fires, even at a sacrifice. 

It will be noticed from the following table that the actual 
cost of gaseous heating is not so much higher as to account 
fot the enormous amount of heating still done by solid fuel, 
The figures given show the cost of heating a room measuring 
20 ft. by 20 ft. by 15 ft., assuming 18,000 B.Th.U. are re- 
quired per hour. 

Hourly Cost 
in Pence 
1. OPEN FIRE—House coal at 44s. per ton, 12,500 B.Th.U. 
per lb., with an efficiency of 20 p.ct. : 





18,000 , 100 , (44 X 12) oi wok ed oat 
12,500 20 2240 


2. SLOW COMBUSTION STOVE—Anthracite coal at 76s. per 
ton, 14,000 B.Th.U. per Ib., with an efficiency of 60 p.ct. : 


18,000 100 ,, (76 X 12) 


x — ——__—— "84 
14,000 60 2240 ae ee a ee 
3. GAS FIRE—Gas at od. per therm, and an efficiency of 
75 p.ct. : 
‘ 18,000 100 


x — x 
100,000 75 
4. GAS STEAM RADIATOR—Gas at od. per therm, and an 
efficiency of go p.ct. : 


eC €. t's e& @€ # « B86 


moO 
» 


18,000 100 ° 
were Mumm KE . « ce ew 8 ew le ltl lUl CUES 
100,000 go I 
5. GAS BOILER—Gas at 9d. per therm, and an efficiency of 
80 p.ct. : 
_. 2: ae 
100,000 80 I 
6. ELECTRIC RADIATOR—Electricity, 3412 B.Th.U. per unit, 
costing 14d., and an efficiency of roo p.ct. : 
re oe te. ee ee 7°90 
3,412 
. CENTRAL HEATING USING COKE—Coke at 37s. per ton, 
12,000 B.Th.U. per lb., and an efficiency of 60 p.ct. : 
18,000 100 x 12 
. xX —— X (37_X 12) ) ‘ » o°49 
12,000 60 2240 


When considering the comparative fuel costs for similar 
work, it is of the utmost importance to realize that the greater 
the degree of intermittency required, the more this operates 
in-favour of gaseous and electric heating. This is on account 
of their adaptability to climatic conditions, enabling their us¢ 
according to requirements, which is not so easily possible when 
using solid fuel; while where gas and electricity are used, 
the labour costs are very low and the maintenance charges are 
much lower than the upkeep of a central heating installation. 
The major part of the heat required in a modern household is 
of the intermittent kind, and it should be noted that the rate 
at which the heating is done by the gas fire is extremely high. 
As these two facts become more generally appreciated, so 
gaseous heating will claim an even greater proportion of this 
business. 

The present has been described as the ‘‘ Age of Science;” 
developments are every day becoming known, and the struggle 
for efficient working becomes one of keeping pace with dis- 
covery. 

The position occupied by the juniors in our industry is rapidly 
becoming more important, one of the principal reasons being 
the increase in the multitudinous administrative duties which 
devolve upon chiefs and heads of departments. Extensive 
alterations in accepted ideas have taken place during the last 
ten years; and as a means of keeping abreast of the improve- 
ments and developments, it is necessary that various reports 
which appear from time to time in the Technical Press should 
be assiduously studied, and, with advantage, filed away for 
reference. Further, these meetings and discussions provide a 
valuable means for the interchange of information acquired 
on various works under widely differing conditions. I appeal 
to all members to take a more active part in our discussions, 
in order that the experiences gained may be more freely 
circulated. 


Mr. F. S. Larkin (Senior Vice-President), proposing a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Kenshole for his address, said it was typical, 
in the thoughtful survey of the progress of the industry, of 
what they would expect from their new President; and he 
advised all the members to study it carefully when it appeared 
in the Technical Press. 

Mr. T. H. Prater (Junior Vice-President) seconded the vote. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. LEONARD LACEY. 





The Presipent observed that the next item on the a nda 
was one of a very pleasant nature—to present Mr. Lacey with 
a suitably inscribed silver salver as a token of esteem anc as 4 
small but tangible acknowledgment of his valuable services t0 
the Association. Mr. Lacey had occupied the chair with 
dignity, and had added to the prestige of the Ass ae 

only in- 


During his year of office the membership had not 


creased in number, but, he thought it might be said, in quality 
—which, after all, was most important. L he 
Mr. Lacey, returning thanks for the gift, said that pegs 


took over the presidency of the Association he naturé!'y 
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misgivings ; but he could console Mr. Kenshole that any fears 
he might have were unfounded, for the support of the members, 
and particularly of their Hon. Secretary, rendered the task of a 
President a most happy one. He (Mr. Lacey) thanked them 
all for their support during the 1927-28 session. 

New Hon: MEMBER. 


The Presipent, having offered the congratulations of the 
Association to Mr. R. Summerson (Luton) on gaining a First- 
Class Diploma (with distinction), and to Mr. E. H. Winch 
(Cambridge) on gaining a Second-Class Diploma, in the 1928 
examinations of The Institution of Gas Engineers, said that 


the Association had elected Mr. George Winslow an Hon. 
Member.. Mr. Winslow’s services had been invaluable, and it 
was largely due to his help that the Association occupied such 
a high position to-day. [Applause. | 

Finally, Mr. Kenshole extended the congratulations of the 
Association to Mr. Alfred Harrison on his appointment as 
Editor of the ‘‘ Gas Journat,’”? and to Mr. Norman S. Smith 
on his appointment as Assistant Editor. Both, he said, were 
well known to them all and had invariably helped the Associa- 
tion. On behalf of the Association, he also congratulated Mr. 
A. C. Slaughter on his appointment as Editor of the ‘‘ Gas 
World.”’ 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED GAS-WORKS AT DAWSHOLM. 


sé W-D 9? 


INTERMITTENT AND CONTINUOUS VERTICALS. 


Opening Ceremony on Oct. 25. 


In 1926 four benches of horizontal retorts, built thirty years 
ago, of a total capacity of 4 million c.ft. per day, were de- 
molished at Dawsholm; and a Sub-Committee, consisting of 
Councillors (Convener), Walker (Sub-Convener), 
Gould, Kennedy, Mills, Munro, Renfrew, and Young, was ap- 
pointed to obtain tenders for a scheme to use the site to the 
best advantage. A specification was prepared, and the Cor- 
poration advertised for tenders. In the specification the stipu- 
lation was made that coal smaller than 1-in. cube should be 
screened from the larger coal, and, after prescribed preparation, 
be carbonized in separate retorts. 

After the various schemes submitted had been considered, 
and corresponding plants visited by some members of the Com- 
mittee, a contract was placed with the Woodall-Duckham Com- 
pany, in January, 1927. The plant selected is to carbonize 
587 tons of coal, and to produce g million c.ft. of gas per day, 
of a calorific value of 475 B.Th.U. per c.ft. It consists of 
44 continuous retorts, each to carbonize 9} tons per day; 48 
intermittent or chamber retorts, each to carbonize 4? tons 
per day; and corresponding coal-handling plant. 

Most Scottish gas coal yields a large quantity of ‘‘ smalls ”’ 
when broken. The coal does not cake in the retorts, and con- 
sequently the smalls produce coke breeze, which it is desired 
toeliminate. The smalls also slow up the carbonization, and 
detrimentally affect the quantity and quality of the gas pro- 
duced. To obviate these undesirable factors, after the coal 
has been broken, the smalls will be screened out and treated 
separately. 

The following process has been adopted: Railway trucks of 
coal will be brought in on the high-level railway to the rotary 
tipplers at the end of the coal store, and discharged into the 
receiving hoppers below the rails; from the hoppers the coal 
will be passed to grizzley screens, and coal which is small 
enough to be carbonized without further breaking will be 
screened out; the large coal will pass through the breakers, 
and be reduced to a workable size. The first coal removed and 
the newly-broken coal will contain smalls, and the whole of 
the coal will be passed over another grizzley, to screen out 
these smalls, which will be separately treated before carboni- 
zation. The screened coal will be deposited in feeding hoppers 
over the continuous vertical retorts. 

The smalls will be dealt with in the intermittent plant. They 
are first of all washed. As the small washed coal is non-cak- 
ing, and would form very. small coke if carbonized by itself, 
caking slacks will be admixed. 

_ The intermittent coke from the chamber retorts will be cooled 
ina Sulzer plant. 

It is now proposed to describe some items of the plant in 
more detail. 


Paterson 


CARBONIZING PLANT. 


The “* W-D” continuous vertical retorts are arranged in 
two benches, each containing twenty-two 103-in. retorts. (At 
Provan there are eight benches of twenty-four 78-in. retorts.) 
The retorts are set in such a way that any one may be con- 
trolled independently of the other. Each bench is heated by 
means of five independent step-grate producers, arranged in 
one battery at the side of the bench, on ground-floor level. The 
retort faces and combustion chambers are constructed of high- 
quality silica material for the full depth of the combustion 
chambers. In order to conserve heat, both the side walls of 
an he nch and the top of each bench are insulated with special 
Matera], 

_ The 48 ‘*W-D ” intermittent vertical chambers are arranged 
in two benches, each of 24 chambers. Each bench consists of 
four se tings, each containing six chambers, one recuperator, 
and one producer. Each setting is absolutely separate from the 
next, so that any one may be heated up or cooled down without 
many way affecting the adjoining settings. Retort faces and 
combustion chambers are made of high-quality silica material, 
‘oa depth of 14 ft. 4 in. The producers and recuperators are 








built for the full height of the settings; and the top and front 
walls of the settings are insulated to reduce heat losses to the 
minimum. 

The combined plant, as stated, has a daily output of approxi- 
mately g million c.ft. of gas. 

This arrangement of carbonizing plant will give flexibility as 
regards output, selection of coals, and calorific value, and will 
ensure the manufacture of high-quality coke from the cleaned 
and blended coal. 


Waste-Herat Bolcers. 

Three waste-heat boilers have been installed for utilizing 
the major portion of the heat contained in the waste gases 
after they leave the continuous vertical retort benches and be- 
fore they are discharged to atmosphere. Each is large enough 
to deal with the waste gases from one bench, and one boiler 
is a stand-by. The boilers are 9 ft. 6 in. in diameter, of the 
horizontal fire-tube type; and, at a working pressure of 160 Ibs. 
per sq. in., will each produce 14,000 Ibs. of steam. The larger 
portion of the steam will be used for steaming the retorts, and 
the balance will be superheated and passed into the works 
mains. 

Coke-handling from plant to storage will be practically auto- 
matic. For the continuous plant a ferro-concrete bunker of 
550 tons capacity has been provided, which will contain the 
whole of a week-end make, and, as previously mentioned, the 
coke will be handled into it by plant which will automatically 
operate only when coke has’ to be handled. Similarly, coke 
from the intermittent retorts, after it is discharged from the 
Sulzer plant, will be automatically put into another ferro-con- 
crete bunker of 300 tons capacity. A new feature of these two 
coke-storage plants is that the coke is stored in the condition 
in which it is received from the retorts, and afterwards graded 
direct into the railway trucks or carts for conveyance to the 
consumers, instead of grading into the bunkers. 

Both coke plants are alike in principle. The bunkers have * 
valley-shaped bottoms, in which are a number of apertures. 
At each aperture there is a rotary feeder to control the flow of 
coke from the bunker on to a band conveyor, which delivers 
into the rotary screen. The screen grades the coke into hop- 
pers of about a railway-truck capacity each. The hoppers dis- 
charge into the railway trucks. Appliances are also provided 
to load carts. 

To ensure that the pull on the retorts is correct and constant, 
governors of the butterfly-valve type are introduced in the foul- 
“as mains in the neighbouhood of the benches, two for each 
bench. 

A series of recording instruments is also provided in the office, 
and connected electrically with various points of the plant, to 
enable the charge hand to see at a glance the quantity, pres- 
sure, and temperature of steam made, also the temperature 
of the waste-heat gases entering and leaving the waste-heat 
boilers. Other recording instruments, placed in convenient 
positions, will record the carbon dioxide and oxygen in the waste 
gases, the pull on the foul main, and the pull on the retorts. 

Three rest-rooms are provided to which the men may ad- 
journ for meals and rest between duties. One of these is for 
the men working at yard level, one for men on the intermittent 
plant, and one for men on the continuous plant and coke 
bunker. Each is provided with a gas cooker, hot and cold 
water, and lavatory accommodation, and may be heated by 
radiators. 

Practically all the plant is operated by electric power sup- 
plied by the Corporation. 

The whole of the work has been carried out by the various 
contractors to specifications prepared by the Gas Department, 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. MclLusky, M.I.Mech.E., 
Engineer and General Manager of the Gas Department, and 
his Engineering Assistant, Mr. J. Fred Harrison, M.Inst.C.E. 

The new carbonizing plant at the Dawsholm Works of the 
City of Glasgow Corporation Gas Department was formally 
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inaugurated on Thursday last. The guests who were invited 
to take part in an official inspection and luncheon were con- 
veyed by motor omnibuses from the City Chambers to the 
works at Dawsholm, and on arriving there were welcomed by 
ex-Bailie James B. Paterson, J.P., Convener of the Gas Com- 
mittee. ‘she company included prominent men in the gas in- 
dustry both in Scotland and in England. 

Ex-Bailie James Paterson said that the Committee had re- 
ceived a number of apologies for absence, and he thought he 
should, in view of the occasion, particularly mention one. 
it came from Mr. Alexander Wilson, M.Inst.C.E., who at one 
time was the Engineer at Dawsholm. ‘This new extension, 
continued the Convener, was an engineering wonder, and it 
was considered to be the most up-to-date plant in Scotland. 
He then called upon Sir David Mason, the Lord Provost of the 
City of Glasgow, to perform the inaugural ceremony. 

Sir Davip Mason said he was delighted to be present at this 
latest enterprise of the Glasgow Gas Committee. He then 
emptied a truck of coal by means of the new tipper. 

‘Lhereafter ex-Bailie PaTeRSON presented Sir David Mason 
with a silver cake basket as a memento of the occasion. 

The guests then proceeded to the coal breaking and handling 
plant, where the Convener of the Gas Committee set the latter 
plant in operation, while the Sub-Convener (ex-Bailie James 
Walker) discharged the first retort. 


Tue LUNCHEON. 


The luncheon in the City Chambers was attended by a large 
company of guests, and was presided over by the Lord Provost. 
Accompanying the Chairman at the head of the table were 
Mr. George J. Jackson, Director of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies, Ltd., ex-Bailie Paterson, ex-Bailie James Walker, 
Mr. W. M. Mason, Manager of the British Commercial Gas 
Association, and Mr. J. W. McLusky, Gas Engineer for the 
City of Glasgow. 

The CuaikMAN, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department,’’ said they had inaugurated that day the first instal- 
ment of new vertical retorts for the Gas Department; and the new 
system would provide the citizens with an ample supply of gas 
for lighting, heating, and cooking. Many people thought the con- 
sumption of gas was falling off, due to the increasing use of elec- 
tricity ; but that was not the case in Glasgow. As a matter of fact, 
the use of gas was continually increasing. Since the war, for ex- 
ample, the consumption of gas in Glasgow had grown by about 
30 p.ct. 

Ex-Bailie Paterson, responding to the toast, made a vigorous 
reply to the recent Press criticisms that had been levelled at the 
Gas Department. Some people, he maintained, seized on every 
isolated fact or statement, and jumped to hasty conclusions without 
knowing anything about the subject they were writing or talking 
about. The plant which had been inaugurated that day was the be- 
ginning of the last instalment of the reconditioning of the gas-works 
in Glasgow. ‘They were now in a position to supply all the gas 
needed in Glasgow for some considerable time ahead. As far as they 
could see, their capital expenditure in connection with the Gas 
Department was for the time being at an end. As to a reduction in 
the price of gas, he did not like to prophesy, but they were doing 
everything in their power to bring down the price as soon as pos- 
sible. Every year since the war the increase in the consumption 
of gas in the city was equal to the total consumption in a town as 
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large as Paisley. The Committee were doing all in their power 
to bring down costs. to all concerned. Alluding to the system of 
vertical retorts, ex-Bailie Paterson said that the first vertical reiort 
known in Glasgow was one used by the late Mr. Foulis in 1.96, 
when he endeavoured to effect instantaneous carbonization with 
powdered fuel. Experiments were carried out with retorts at Provan 
in 1907, and about seven years ago a contract was completed by the 
Woodall-Duckham Company at the Provan Gas-Works. So success- 
ful had the plant proved, that hardly a penny had been paid in rejair 
work. The pre-war policy of the Corporation was to go alicad 
cautiously. The unfortunate result of this, of course, was that the 
plant installed during and after the war had cost double what it 
would have done in pre-war days. That meant extra charges for 
interest and depreciation, and consequently increased the price of 
gas. The present-day Gas Committee were being shouldered with 
the blame for the increased cost because of these extra interest and 
depreciation charges. However, in 1926 the Corporation decided to 
demolish certain plant at Dawsholm, and erect new equipment 
where necessary. A Sub-Committee was formed, a specification wa: 
prepared, and tenders were sought. After the various schemes sul 
mitted had been considered, and corresponding plants had been visi 
by the Committee, the contract was placed with the Woodall-Duck- 
ham Company. Proceeding, the Gas Convener said that the Glasgow 
Corporation were now in a position to supply enough gas for the 
whole of Scotland. The Gas Committee supplied gas to a quarter 
of the population of Scotland; and their area—covering over 100 
square milesg—was the largest, apart from London, in the British 
Isles. In conclusion, he added that last year was the first one since 
the war that the gas undertakings in the country had not been 
affected by industrial disputes. 


AN 


Ex-Bailie James WALKER, in proposing the toast of ‘* The Con- 
tractors,’’ described the new plant as an engineering triumph. The 
Woodall-Duckham Company made and erected the new instalments 
of retorts at the Provan Works about seven years ago; and when 
these were visited and inspected by the Committee, and glowing re- 
ports were subsequently received of their working, the Committee’s 
task of placing the present contract was simplified. The vertical 
retorts, he said, were proving capable of producing gas very much 
more cheaply and more efficiently than formerly. While of late the 
Gas Committee had had to face a tremendous amount of criticism, 
they all felt that the gas undertaking was on a sound financial basis. 
Last year the price of gas had been reduced from 5s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 

Mr. GeorcE J. JACKSON, responding, said that in the erection of 
this new plant at Dawsholm they had endeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to give work to the unemployed craftsmen in Glasgow. Their 
workmen had met with the greatest courtesy and help from Mr. 
Andrew M‘Leod, Manager of the Dawsholm Gas-Works. If the 
contract had been carried through expeditiously by the contractors, 
thanks, he thought, were due in great measure to Mr. J. W. McLusky, 
the Gas Engineer and Manager for the city; his Engineering As- 
sistant, Mr. J. Fred Harrison; and Mr. Andrew M‘Leod. Mr. 
Jackson concluded by asking the Gas Convener, on behalf of the 
Contractors, to accept a silver salver, while the Sub-Convener was 
presented with a silver tea service. 

Ex-Bailies Paterson and WALKER suitably acknowledged the gifts. 

Mr. W. M. Mason, in proposing the health of ‘‘ The Chairman,” 
said the gas industry was an old one; but this in no way implied 
that it was dying. The older some things got, the more their value 
increased. It was so with the gas industry. 

Sir Davip Mason, replying to the toast, said he was always de- 
lighted to be of any assistance in furthering good work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE ROMANCE OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
From a Lecture by W. J. Liberty. 


At the ** Argyle Guild’’ at Bath on Monday, Oct. 22, Mr. W. J. 
Liberty gave an illustrated lecture on the above subject. The chair 
was taken by Mr. J. Wesley Whimster, Engineer and General Mana- 
ger of the Bath Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Mr. Liberty sketched the history of artificial lighting from very 
early days. He showed how great a part lighting has played in 
moulding the methods, thoughts, and religious observances of man. 
It was from the East, he said, that they had to look chiefly for early 
illustrations of artificial lighting—the fire worshippers of the Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, and Roman mythology, and Japan, one of the oldest 
civilizations of the world—a veritable museum of oriental customs 
introduced from Korea, China, and India. Illustrations were shown 
of early torches used in Japan, made of slender pieces of resinous 
pine about a foot-and-a-half in length; of primitive Japanese lamps ; 
of earthenware Roman and Roman-British lamps; and of the burn- 
ing cresset carried by troops and watchmen (examples of which can 
be seen in the Tower of London and in the Chapel of the Pyx in 
Westminster Abbey). Other less ancient forms of torches, such as 
falots (vases filled with pitch or resin), early rushes and rush holders, 
&c., were also provided by way of illustration, and modern torches 
and extinguishers, torch-bearers, and the old night watchman came 


under review. 
Earty Street LIGHTING IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Mr. Liberty entered at length into the history of street lighting 
in the Metropolis, and referred to the period 1414-15, when orders 


. 


and 1417, when 


were issued for the “‘ hanging out of lamps,” dee 
with 


Henry Barton, Skinner, and Mayor, ordained that lanthorns 
lights were to be hanged out in the winter evenings between Ilallow 
tide and Candlemass. Curfew was mentioned, with allusion to how 
much a man should contribute to the common weal in oil or tallow 
for the benefit of those whose business or pleasure kept them out 
of their houses after sunset. So badly were the streets lighted, in 
fact, that no fewer than 72,000 men were hanged during the reig" 
of King Henry VIII. for highway robbery after dark. 
INTRODUCTION OF Gas LIGHTING. 

The introduction of gas lighting at the beginning of the nine 
teenth century was dealt with fully—from Murdoch, in 1792, 
Winsor and the lighting of Pall Mall, and the foundation of the 
Chartered Gas Company. The lecturer mentioned the opposition 
the new illuminant, the ridicule poured upon it, the alarm th had 
to be overcome, and the absence of engineering devices uniii tat 





early eminent engineer Clegg came on the scene. Gas lighting was 
destined not only to alter the domestic habits, but to give new 
direction to the skill and capital, of the country; to inc the 
output of work, and alter the industrial development and wage-¢arn- 
ing capacity of the people. Increased wages and comfort ought 
about by lengthening the day had their effect on the reading cxpacity 
of the community; for people had no longer to pore over books 
by the aid of a spluttering rush light or a tallow dip. With better 
reading facilities came the desire for a more liberal education, yor 

“ral ane 


industries came into being, and stimulus was given to indus?! 
scientific research. re 

The lecturer spoke of the ruinous rivalry of companies supp!y!"8 
gas in the same area—rivalry which was composed by 5ama- 
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tion and ‘‘ districting ’’—and the period of somnolence and inertia 
which followed lack of competition. This dead period was awakened 
only by the advent of cheap paraffin oil and by the birth of a new 
jlluminant—electricity. 


INVENTION OF THE INCANDESCENT MANTLE. 


About this time, however, came another great invention—the 
wonderful discovery of Auer von Welsbach, which led to the pro- 
duction of the incandescent gas mantle. Use of the latter reduced 
the consumption of gas per candle-power enormously, and un- 
doubtedly saved the gas industry, for it proved a serious rival to the 
incandescent electric lamp then being adopted. The author touched 
lightly on the great advance of electric light in the ’eighties. The 
ancient forms of light, however, appeared insignificant beside the 
electrical carbon lamp of 1878—the outcome of a vast amount of 
experimental research work by Edison and Swan—which heralded 
the beginning of a new age of artificial lighting. 

The lecturer concluded by exhibiting a number of interesting 
slides of modern interior lighting, such as that of the new building 
of the Port of London Authority, of the new Town Hall of the St. 
Marylebone Borough Council, and of the Guildhall, together with 
illustrations of some recent examples of exterior flood-lighting. 


<i 
— 





TRADE NOTES. 


Couplings and Pulleys. 

The Unbreakable Pulley and Millgearing Company, Ltd., of 
West Gorton, Manchester, and the Cooper Roller Bearings Company, 
Ltd., of King’s Lynn, have published a useful pocket catalogue con- 
taining transmission tables and designs and prices of couplings, 
pulleys, bearings, &c. It is a well-illustrated publication of over 
sixty pages, and convenient in size. 

“ Cellactite ’’ Roois. 

Cellactite and British Uralite, Ltd., have published a new cata- 
logue dealing with ‘* Cellactite’’ for roofing purposes. This is a 
material made to meet modern conditions, and its primary advan- 
tages are low erection costs and no upkeep charges. The makers 
claim that it never corrodes, needs no painting, is permanently water- 
proof, and will resist tropical sun or Arctic cold indefinitely. 

Gas Measurement Instruments. 

The Blackman Export Company, Ltd., of Euston Road, N.W. 1, 
have a variety of gas and air measurement instruments to offer 
which are described in a recently published folder. Among these 
are sets for accurate measurement of gas and air speeds between 1000 
and 10,000 ft. per minute, and of pressures between 7g in. and 8 in. ; 
and also several types of volume, static pressure, &c., indicators. 
Boiler Designs. 

Messrs. H. & IT. Danks (Netherton), Ltd., have recently pro- 
duced a folder dealing with their latest designs of boilers and steel 
flues, &c., which are specially suitable for gas-works requirements. 
Messrs. Danks are agents for the Dee Superheaters, Ltd., who also 
have some useful designs of superheater to offer, which may be em- 
bodied in the lay-out of new plants without any increase in the over- 
all cost. 

The Steere 3-Way Back-Rua Valve. 

Bulletin No. 43 of the Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation of 
New York describes and illustrates the Steere 3-way back-run valve, 
which is designed to control the up run and down run with a great 
degree of safety. It is built of heavy plate steel, with every part 
accessible for inspection and cleaning. ‘The operating mechanism 
is designed for the quickest possible travel of the discs, and for tight- 
cushioned seating, while water sprays keep the interior surfaces wet, 
to prevent the accumulation of carbon and pitch. 


The ‘* Rapper ’’ Drill. 
William Geipel, Ltd., of 


have issued a leaflet dealing with their new ‘* Rapper ’’ tool which 
they are about to place on the market. ‘This tool is a percussive 
rotating drill with an equivalent hammer blow at the rate of 600 to 
800 per minute. It is a compact and ingenious combination of drill, 
hammer head, and worm, which raises and releases the hammer head 
and at the same time rotates the drill at uniform speed. As it is not 
a power drill, no auxiliary apparatus is necessary. 


Messrs. Bermondsey Street, S.E. 1, 


Hardy Compressed-Air Tools. 

_ The Hardy Patent Pick Company, Ltd., of Sheffield, have pub- 
lished a catalogue, No. 277, dealing with their numerous designs of 
compressed air road breaking and drilling, &c., tools. The use of 


these petrol-driven air drills ensures a very high volumetric effi- 
ciency, owing to the fact that the inlet valye is situated in the piston 
itself, ens instantly on the down stroke, and remains open prac- 
tically until the precise moment when the piston is reversed, admit- 
ung «ir both on its inside and outside peripheries. 

a 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Retor‘s and Fireclay Goods. 

The city of Salford invite tenders for the supply of retorts and 
lreclay goods. [See advert. on p. 352.] 
Worksop and Offices. 


The Gas Department of the Corporation of Birkenhead invite 


tenders for the erection of new workshops and general offices—steel- 
frame vith brick filling or of reinforced concrete. [See advert. 


on p. 352.] 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


There is not much change to report. Northumberlands are still 
improving, and are in a better position now than they have been 
for a long time. This is attributed largely to home shipment trade, 
which is nominally supplied by Yorkshire collieries, but which they 
are losing under the price increases imposed upon home trade by 
the selling scheme. The Durham position is perhaps slightly firmer 
than in the previous week, though it still leaves much to be desired. 
With a somewhat better supply of shipping, gas and coking coals 
are being better taken, but unscreened steams are still very weak 
on the whole. 

The shortage of boats in the last month or two has caused a serious 
all-round rise in freights, which does not improve prospects as far 
as export trade is concerned. Some very heavy losses are being 
made by merchants who obtained business on c.i.f. quotations betore 
the rise in freights. 

Wear special gas makes are quoted at 15s. f.0.b., and best qualli- 
ties 14s. gd. Seconds and others are 13s. to 13s. 3d. Unscreened 
coking is 13s. to 13s. 6d., and bunkers quote 13s. 6d. for best 
qualities, and 12s. gd. to 13s. for others, Northumberland steams 
ask 13s. gd. to 14s. for best screened sorts, and, with no coal in 
second hands, the position is fair. Gas coke is steady at 20s. to 
2os. 6d. f.o.b. for shipment. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 

Gas coals in Yorkshire and Lancashire are moving freely under 
contract, and forward prices show an upward tendency. 

Industrial coal is inclined to retard, receit prices having been dis- 
counted, 

The export market is fairly quiet. The chief demands are for 
hards and washed doubles, while bunker coal is also in fair request. 

House coal has been in fair demand during the past week, with 
better grades predominating. Secondary qualitics are moving only 
slowly. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports: 

South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, bunkers 20s. to 20s. 6d., 
export 16s. to 16s. 6d.; screened gas coal, export 15s. 6d. to 16s. ; 
washed trebles 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 14s. 6d. to 15s. ; 
washed singles, 13s. gd. to 14s.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 3d. 
to 14s. 6d., export 10s. 6d. to 11s.; smithy peas, export 16s. 6d. 
to 17s. 6d. per ton. 

West Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b: Goole), 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
and 14s. to 15s.; screened gas coal, export 14s. to 15s.; washed 
trebles, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; washed 
singles, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; washed smalls, bunkers 14s. 6d. to 15s., 
export Ios. to 10s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, export 14s. 6d.; un- 
washed doubles, 11s. 6d. to 12s.; rough slack, 8s. gd. to gs. 3d.; 
coking smalls 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per ton. 

Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, bunkers 19s.. gd. 
to 20S., export 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.; cobbles, 15s. 6d. to, 16s. 6d. ; 
washed trebles, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed doubles, 13s. to 13s. 6d. ; 
washed singles, bunkers 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d., export 12s. gd. to 
13S. 3d.; washed smalls, 10s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 11s. to 
tis. 6d.; rough slack, bunkers 12s. 6d. to 13S., export 8s, to gs. 
per ton. 

Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 
bunkers 17s. to 18s., export 13s. ; gas coke, 21s. to 22s. 6d.; fur- 
nace coke, 19s. to 19s, 6d.; washed steam (Goole, West Yorks.), 
160s. to 16s. Od., ditto (Hull, West Yorks.) 17s. gd., ditto (Hull, 
South Yorks.) 17s. gd. to 18s. and 14s. 6d. to 15s, per ton. 


MIDLANDS. 


The market has become more disorganized in spite of attempts 
to maintain a better equilibrium by restriction of output With 
little increase of consumption in the industrial branches, supplies are 
unbalanced ; spot lots of slack being disposed of for the best price 
obtainable. Deals have been made in 14 in. slack at 5s. pithead. 
This was about the price ruling before the war. 

Some unassociated collieries which have large orders on the books 
for house coals cannot allow the freedom of their operations to be 
interfered with by accumulations of slack; and this has aggravated 
the difficulty arising from temporary distortions of demand. 

The relapse in sales of household qualities has become more pro- 
nounced as October advanced. With the continuance of. mild weather, 
consumption was unusually small. It is noticed in the trade, more- 
over, that the extended use of gas and electricity for domestic pur- 
poses is having an appreciable effect on the volume of demand for 
solid fuel. 

Prices have weakened. Collieries mainly dependent on day-to-day 
orders for the disposal of their output have not been able to insist 
upon the full list prices announced at the beginning of October. It 
is stated that at one Cannock Chase colliery 700 wagons were stand- 
ing on sidings waiting upon demand. 

The gas coal market has been almost inanimate. Large offers of 
gas coke at cut prices indicate the difficulty in which works manage- 
ments are placed by the backwardness of sales. 


ian 
= 





Danish Gas Company.—The Directors’ report on the working of 
Det Danske Gaskompagni for the year ended June 30 showed a 
balance standing to the credit of the profit and loss account of 
Kr.642,987. Out of this sum the Directors recommended that a 
dividend of 6 p.ct. on the ordinary shares be declared, leaving 
Kr.302,787 to be carried forward. The quantity of gas sold during 
the past year amounted to 342 million c.ft.—an increase of over 
22 million c.ft. on the previous year. An expenditure of Kr.72,568 
for additional mains, services, meters, &c., was incurred during the 
year. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Oct. 29. 

There is a little more activity in pitch, and the price continues 
steady at gos, to 42s. 6d. per ton. Other prices are without material 
change. 

Creosote is about 7d. per gallon. 

Pure benzole is about 1s. 8d. per gallon. 

Solvent naphtha, 95/160, is about is. 6d. per gallon. 

Pure toluole is about 1s. 11d. to 2s. per gallon. 

Pyridine is about 5s. per gallon. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 29. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works tar, 31s. 6d. to 36s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 42s. 6d. to 
458. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 37s. 6d. to 38s. 6d.; Liver- 
pool, 39s. 6d. to gos. 6d.; Clyde, 39s. 6d. to gos. 6d. Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, gd. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 13d. to 1s. 2d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. ojd. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid, 53d. to 6d.; salty, 5§d. to 53d.; Scotland, 5gd. to 53d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 8}d. to 8id. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 11d. to 
2s. prompt. Naphthalene, £513 to £15; salts, £5 to £5 10s., bags 
included. Anthracene, ‘* A ’’ quality, 23d. per minimum 4o p.ct., 


purely nominal; ‘* B ”’ quality, unsaleable. 


Benzole Prices. 








The following are considered to be the market prices to-day: 
s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . . . © 104to o 11 per gallon at works 
Motor 9° 1s @¢ 3 ew? 2 ws ” ” 
gop.ct. ,, ‘See es ae " ” 
Pure - ae ae ae Oe oa pia 
Meters, Ltd., have announced to their sharcholders that at a 


following dividends were 


meeting of the Directors on Oct. the 
the rate 


“> 
declared for the ensuing year: On the preference 
of 54 p.ct. per annum; and on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
5 p.ct. per annum. 

Cheaper Meter Rents at Wandsworth.—The Directors oj the 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company have 
been pleased to notify their customers that the rental charge for 
meters supplied to ordinary consumers has been revised; and the 
new rate, which shows a reduction generally, will take effect from 
Oct. 1, 1928. 

A ‘“ Thousand-and-One’’ Uses for Gas.—No. 176 of this in- 
teresting publication, by the British Commercial Gas Association, 
deals with the remodelling of an old house and its re-equipment with 
up-to-date gas appliances. With many photographic illustrations it 
is shown how an ancient and inconvenient London house was modern- 
ized into an attractive, labour-saving dwelling by the installation 
of gas fittings for cooking, heating, and lighting, together with a 
coke boiler and a geyser for the supply of hot water. 

Gas Employees’ Social at Sheffield.—A social and dance was held 
on the evening of Oct. 23 by the employees of the Sheffield Gas 
Company’s distribution department, Shude Hill, at Stephenson’s Ex- 
change Restaurant, Sheffield. There were about 150 present, 1n- 
cluding Mr. S. T. Musgrove, the Chief Distribution Superintendent, 
and Mr. H. Boyd, who acted as M.C. Music was supplied by a 
local band, and the success of the arrangements was due largely to 
the efforts of Mr. J. W. Whitworth, the Hon. Secretary, who organ- 
ized the event. 


Presentation to Birmingham Veterans.—At a meeting of the 
Birmingham Gas Committee on Oct. 22, twelve of the Gas Depart- 
ment’s employees, who were retiring under the superannuation 
scheme with records of service ranging from 30 to 47 years, were 
each presented by the Lord Mayor (Alderman A. H. James) with 
an illuminated testimonial as a mark of appreciation of their long 
service with the Department. Their names are E. T. Hawkins (47 
years’ service), W. Otton (46), T. Amos (46), W. H. Wincott (43), 
W. Whiting (42), S. B. Watts (38), G. Mathews (35), R. Pounds 
(34), H. Kibbler (33), H. Hawton (31), R. Holloway (31), and 
S. R. Goodman (30). 

Nottingham Gas Undertaking.—Questions in relation to. the 
trading concerns of the Nottingham Corporation, of which the most 
important is that dealing with gas supply, have naturally enjoyed 
a considerable amount of attention during the course of the recent 
municipal campaign. Mr. F. Jackson, a member of the Gas Com- 
mittee, whose re-election is being opposed in one of the principal 
wards of the city, has been responsible for the statement that it is 
hoped to reduce the price of gas to the smaller consumers. Re- 
ferring to the fact that last year £30,000 was again contributed 
from the profits in relief of the rates this being equivalent to a rate 
of sd. in the pound—he strongly defended the principle of the profits 
of corporation trading concerns being utilized partly for the reduc- 
tion of local burdens, in which he claimed that non-consumers of 
gas had as much right to participate as others; their credit as rate- 
being jointly involved in re lation to the capital of the under- 
taking. But there are others in Nottingham, who, while not dis- 
puting the reasonableness of fair business returns being secured in 
relation to the trading undertakings of the Corporation, have sug- 
gested that gas prices have been maintained at too high a level, 
in order that profits in aid of rates may be secured. 


shares at 


pay ers 








Ninety-Eight Years’ Service.—A combined record of ninety-eis ht 
years’ service at the Skipton Gas-Works is that of Mr. T. H. Cl: +k 
and his father, who completed fifty and forty-eight years respecti 
in the service of the Gas Department. Mr. T, H. Clark retired on 
Oct. 25. 

Cheaper Gas for Dover.—The Dover Gas Company have | »- 
nounced that, as from Jan. 1, 1929, the price of gas will be red 
from 12d. per therm to 103d. per therm. There will be a c 
sponding reduction to prepayment meter consumers. The pri 
price of gas in Dover is 5s. per 1000 c.ft., and next year it will b 
the rate of 4s. 4d. per 1000 c.it. 


Institution of Chemical Engineers.—Application forms (return- 
able Dec. 15, 1928) and particulars of the Associate Membe: 
examination for 1929, together with the Memorandum on “ 
Training of a Chemical Engineer,’’ may be obtained from the | 
Registrar, Mr. C. S. Garland, Institution of Chemical Enginecrs, 
Abbey House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Purchase of Bedworth Gas and Coke Company.—At a me 
of the Gas Committee of the Coventry City Council on Mon 
Oct. 22, it was decided to recommend the purchase of the Bedw 
Gas and Coke Company's undertaking at a cost of £gooo. | 
recommendation is adopted by the Council, steps will be taken to 
obtain an Order from the Board of Trade authorizing the purch 


Inspection of Grangetown Gas-Works, Cardiff.—The mem!« 
the South Wales District Branch of the Institution of Civil Engi 
paid a visit of inspection on Saturday, Oct. 19, to the Grangeiows 
Gas-Works, Cardiff. After the inspection, tea was served, and Mr. 
Cleaver, M.Inst.C.E., expressed thanks to the Cardiff Gas Com, 
and congratulated them, on behalf of the members, on the up-to- 
plants they had seen. Mr. H. D. Madden, the Engineer and Mana- 
ger of the Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company, replied. 

__ Street Noises Conference.—At a conference called by the Minister 
of Transport, Col. W. Ashley—Sir Henry Maybury, Director-General 
oi Roads, presiding—a demonstration of motor noises was give: 
the courtyard at Whitehall. Representatives of public authorities 
the Police, motoring ‘associations, and others interested were pres 
and makers of motor horns attended to demonstrate their wares 
The draft regulation’ that raised most discussion dealt with noisy 
horns. This lays down that “in streets lighted by public money 
it shall be an offence to use any warning horn other than a bulb horn 
of a certain pitch to be decided by the conference.’? Lord Montagu 
said that he thought it a mistake to suppose that only a bulb horn 
was capable of being soft-toned. There were many others which 
were not strident. 


Keighiey Corporation Gas Department.—In submitting his re- 
port on the working of the Keighley Corporation Gas Department 
for the year ended June 30, Mr. A. Bromley, the Engineer and Mana- 
ger, stated that the receipts for gas showed a decrease compar: 
with the previous year of £6563, caused by a smaller amount of gas 
sold, due to an abnormal demand the previous year, and by the re- 
duction of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. which came into effect during the latter 
half of last year. The quantity of gas made was 515,604,000 c.ft. 
—a decrease of just over 10 million c.ft., though an increase of 
38 millions on 1925-26. He had every reason to believe that during 
the present year higher results would be achieved. A total of 
34,948 tons of coal was carbonized, and the make of gas per ton 
Was 14,747 c.{t.—an increase of 529 c.ft. over the previous year. 
Coke had realized £514,902 less, as a result of the high prices pre- 
vailing during the coal dispute; and there was a proportionate de- 
crease in the income from tar and ammonia. Coal had cost £35,742 
less this year, and repairs about £2000 more. The gross profits 
amounted to £16,974; and after deducting interest and sinking {und 
charges amounting to £3292, there remained a balance of £12,794. 
In reviewing the results, Mr. Bromley said there was again every 
cause for satisfaction. They had sold 533 gas appliances, and let 
out on hire 1og1 (an increase of 262). In conclusion, he expressed 
his appreciation to the staff for their loyal co-operation during th 
year. 





In the “ Rattler ’’—a publication prepared by the students of 
the Reading University in connection with their annual “ rag”’ 
aid of local charities—the Reading Gas Company had a whole-pag' 
advertisement, the chief item of which was a humorous poem en- 
titled ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.’”’ Needless to say, the 
‘* charge ’’ was very light indeed. 

The erection of a coal distillation plant at Trethomas for the 
British Benzol and Coal Distillation Company, Ltd., is proceeding. A 
contract for the necessary ironwork has been secured by Messrs. 
Guest, Keen, & Nettlefolds, Ltd. Reference to another of | the 
British Benzol and Coal Distillation Company’s plants, now in course 
of construction at Bedwas, appeared on p- 278 of the “* Journal , 
for Oct. 24. 

Mr. F. J. Cowie, the Vice-Chairman of the Bradford Cor; 
tion Gas Committee, and one of the most useful members lb: 
of his own position as an engineer, is the Conservative candi 
the Allerton Ward at the Bradford municipal elections. At on 
his campaign meetings, on Oct. 24, he stated that a red 
the price of gas on Jan. 1 next was practically certain, owin 
excellent progress and management of the Gas Department. 





The annual gathering of the Social Club in connection wit! tht 
Blackburn Corporation Gas-Works at Greenbank was held om Satur- 
Gas 


day, Oct. 27. Alderman E. Hamer, J.P., the Chairman of the | 
Committee, presided, and was supported by Councillor .C. A. Critch 
ley, the Vice-Chairman, and Mr. G. P. Mitchell, the Gas figineer- 
It was mentioned that the recently inaugurated savings bank, 1” 
tended to inculcate a habit of thrift among the employees, h2¢ 


very successful. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


A FURTHER falling off in business was experi- 
enced on the Stock: Exchange towards the 
close of* last week; but while profit-taking 
made Industrials rather irregular, the prepon- 
derance of transactions was still in that 
market. 

Gilt-edged investments were somewhat duil 
after their prolonged strength. Prices, how- 
ever, were well maintained; and the 5 p.ct. 
War Loan stood at a higher ex-interest rate 
than it has done for the last five years. Simi- 
lar conditions existed in the Foreign Market, 








with the exception of the two 44 p.ct. Rou- 
manian loans, both of which advanced con- 
siderably. 

It will be seen that’there was a heavier list 
| of transactions recorded in the Gas Market, 
though the fluctuations were fewer than for 
many weeks past, Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. 
sonsolidated and. Continental Union ordinary 
were the only stocks in which any change took 
place. 
| The following transactions 
‘during the week: 





were récorded 



























































i | i Tran jon 
— ar Me quo | Rive | Cowest and 
Issue. |Share. re Prev.| Last A ge Pall Highest 
Dividend. |F¢.¥r| Ht. Yr. Oct. 96: | on Week.| Prices. 
£ %P-& | % D-a. 
171,978 | Stk. | Aug 30 6 6 |Aldershot : ». o.max.©O, .| 92—177 oe ote 
412.992 |, - 4 4 Do, p.c. Pret, . .| 68—71 ie 
1,551 ’ Sept. 27 7 ‘8 |Alliance & ‘Dublin Ord. ./| 95—98 e 96 
1551 ,868 ’ 

4,000 ” July 12 4 4 0. 4p.c.Deb. . .« 638— 66 oe be 
622,654 ee Aug. 80 7 7 (|Barnet Ord. 7p.c. . «. « | 114—117 ee 115—116 
,000 1 Oct. 11 1/72 1/44| Bombay, Ltd. + « + « | 20/-—22/- | a 21/- 

170,000 10 | Aug, 80 83 84 |Bournemouth 4 4 Boo 2 8 rr ae 123 
600,050 10 xs 1 q * Ip . | 194-12 19j4,— 125 
875,000 10 9 6 6 Do. Pre 6 pic. + | 10f—11g oe 1li—11} 
,000 | Stk. July 12 8 8 Do. : p.c. 56—59 ee fae 
162,025 o 4 7 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 15—18 ee pe 
857,900 e0 Aug. 80 1h Th Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con.| 115—118 +1 116 
“841,880 » ” 63 63 Do. 6p.c.Con.| 101—104 ie aa 
1,287,500 | 4, July 26 | 6 6 (|Bristol6p.c.max, . . . | 904—9lja . ci 
,000 " Sept. 27 7 8 |British Ord. . . + « | 114—117 ee 1154—1164 
100,000 09 June 28 7 7 Do. Tp.c. Pref... » « « | 114—117 os * 
120,000 ” " | 4 4 Do, 4p.c.Red. Deb, . “4—i oe ae 
200,000 on ok 5 5 Do, 6p.c. Red. Deb. 95—98 ee a 
100,000 10| May 24 6 8 |CapeTown,Ltd. ... 8—9 ia a 
100,000 10| Oct 25 | i ‘i 0. 44p.c. Pref. . .| 64—74* oe as 
160,000 | Stk. | June 28 | 4 4 Do. 4,p.c.Deb. . .| 78—78 a ze 
626,860 oe July 26 | 6 6 Cardift Con.Ord. .. .| 96—99 } Pie ne 
187, pea June 28 | 74 vt] Do. %%p.o. Red. Deb. . | 100—103 a “a 
157,150 pet Aug 16 64 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord. . . .| 88-—93b os m3 
99.185 | "1 | Oct. 11 | 44/-| #2/- |Colombo Ltd, Ord. ; : | | 36/-—88/- rw a 
24,495 1 - 1/44) 1/4 0. 1 p.o. Pref. . |20/6—22/6 ée | in 
875,402 1| Oct, 11 | 1/98 ih Colonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ord | 23/-—25/- ee 28/14 — 23/8 
187,848 1 ” 17h) 1/7, Do. 8 p.o, Pref.| 21/-—23/ ee 21/44—21/6 
2,073,280 | Stk July 26 7 6 oes pa a ar 98—101 a ae 
475,000 in June 14 | 8 8 Bp.c. Deb. . 57— 60 ins 
800,000 - Sept, 27 | 11 tl Céntincntal Union Ltd. 86-41 +1 89—405 
200, oe 0 7 q 0. p.c. Pret, || 90-95 ti 94 
187,660 va Aug. 16 7 7 |Croydon alia seale . , | 109—112 ° 110—1103 
408,100 os oe 5 5 Do. mar.div.. . .| 84—87 .- 86—864 
492,270 | ,, Aug 16 | 10 7 |DerbyCon, .. . .» » | 116—120¢ . os 
55,000 pa June 28 | 4 4 Do. Deb. + «| 1—TBe 2 . 
209,000 ae Aug 30 | 56 5 |EKast Hull Ord. 6 D- °. . | %—78 | . oe 
60,000 +» 6©| June 28 | 6 6 |Hastbourne ~ ae .c. Deb. . . —97 oe we 
1,002,180 | ‘lo | Sept. 13 | 16 14 |Buropean, Lt 4 9 a a—8 
18,103,480 | Stk. | July 26 | 6/1/4 54 |Gas Light & Coke 4 p.o. Ord. 19197 ee 19/14—19/6 
600, oo | » =| Bb 84 | Do, Bhp.c.mazx.. . . | we 634-64 
4167,020 | ,, | = | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Con, Pref. . 71-80 bits 78—783 
5,609,620; |: | June 14 | 8 8 Do, 8p.c.Con. Deb. .| 61-68 | .. 603—613 
181,815 ai oe 6 6 Do. ~~ o. Br’tf'd Rd, Db.) 108 -106 { 
1,642,770 9 os | 6 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. . 93—101 ° 1013 
42,000 — 1 14 Do. .c. Ilford Deb. . mm | es 
82,500 | ,, Aug. 80 6 |ieerings 8tL.5p.c.Conv| 95-100 | . pi 
258,740 | |,, 5 6h Do.  84p.0. Conv. | 75-80 : 
10,000 10 | Oct. 11 /|110 +10 | Hongkong & China, ‘Led. . | 18-14 . 133 
178,200 | Stk Aug. 380 5 64 |Hornsey Con. BA p.c. . £5 —87 oe Es 
1,976,000 | ,, | May 24 | 10 10 (Imperial Continental Gap. | 172-177 eo 1704— 1744 
,180 oe Aug. 16 B4 84 | 0. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. | 67— 69 ee oe 
995,249 an Aug. 16 1 74 |Lea Bridge6p.c.Ord.. .| 93-101 oo ts 
2,146,907 - Aug. 16 54 64 |Liverpool5p.c. Ord. . $0 -91b | ae st 
000} ,, | Sept 27] 9 1 | Do. 1p.c. Red. Pret. |1024—1034b i 
145,786 et Aug. 16 8 9 |Maidstone 6 p.c.Cap.. . | 112—117 | ee 115}—1153 
63,480 | ,, June 14 8 3 0. p.c. Deb.. . | 55—58 oe a 
16,000 5 | June 14 | 48 18 |Malta & Mediterranean’. | 64—6 | se 
641,920 | Stk, | May 24 16 #7 |Montevideo, Ltd. . 6—98 | e- 971—98 
9,061,816 Rs Aug. 16 g 5 |Newoastle& Gateshead Con.| 16/-—16/94/ | —-/lk ik 
860,929 ,, | a 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . | 714—72#d |e ad 
691,705 | ,, June 28 | 8 84 Do. 84 p.c. Deb. . | 694-705 | ee t 
181,780 | ,, Aug. 80 | 6/18/0| 7/1/0 |North Middlesex 6p.c,Con.| 95—99 , Re a 
000 | Apl. 26 7 |Oriental, Ltd, . . se-08 |6|lClt«ia“ Bs 
188,120 | June 28 | 73 3 Plym'th & Stom house 5 p.c. 107-112 | ls 
414,500) ,, Aug. 30 | 1% 7% |Portem’thCon.Stk.4p.c.8td.| 101-104 | .. @ a 
286,782 | ,, ” 5 6 Do. 5 p.c. max.| 79—&2 ae se 
9,884,464 1 = — — |PrimitivaOrd. . . » | 25/-—2T/- | we 25/14—25/9 
244,500 | 100| June 1 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb... | 91—94 a Pe 
695,000 | Stk, | July 26 4 + Do, 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 1911 | 78—80 os oe 
416,845 | ,, June 28 | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. . 78—80 sé 
160,000 10) Sept. 27 6 6 (San Paulo6p.c. Pref. . .| 8!—8% = a 
970,000 | Stk. | Aug. 80 | 6 63 [SheffelaA .. . . . |108%—1044e {  .. iia 
419,068 | ,, a 6 64 Do. + ee + [108§—104he a 2% 
1,047,000 | * - 8 6+ oR “TEES 1084—104g¢ |... a 
90,000/ 10] June 14 | 33 {4 |South African... .| 4-6 Aer 7 
6,609,895 | Stk, | July 26 | “14 5 |South Met. Ord.. . 107—109 = 1073—1084 
500,000} ,, Ae 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. | 110—113 a 112 
1,895,445 | ,, July 12 8 8 Do. Bp,c.Deb.. .| 59—61 ee ie 
184,000 | ;, | Sept 13 | 6 6 Do. 6 p.c.Red. Db, | 100-102 ue 101 
91,500; ,, Aug. 16 | 8 South Shields Con,. . . | 108—110d ina ¥ 
1,948,795 ” July 26 6 64 |South Suburban oe 6p.c. | 108—111 és 110 
868,537 | 4, | June 28 | § 5 Do. at Deb. | #8 —101 ve 100 
647,740 | ,, Aug. 30 | 6 6 |South’ mpton Ord.6p.c.max| 17—79 <o 18 
121,275 | ,, | June as | 4 4 4p.c.Deb.| 72—75 a 2 
950,500 | 4, | Aug. 30 | 9 1 |sSwansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . | 101—103 ~ 
200,000; j, | June 98 | 6 6 | Do. 10. Bed. Deb. | 101—103 : 1014102 
190,000 | 44 July 26 | 7 8 |Tottenham Bisirics Abp.c. | 117—122 J ee 
083,275 | 4, a 6 64 Do, BBtp.c.| 99-102 | °. 100~"1014 
160, 000 | 90 " 5s | ~ 64 p.c. Pref. | 96—99 | ee a 
181,955 | 4, | Juneia’| 4 4 4p.c. Deb. | 16—79 Me 
; Uxbridge Maidenhead, & | 
989.038} 4 | Aug 30 | 63| €% | Wycombe5pc. , . .| 9-9 | .. 35 
88,830) 4 “ 6 5 Do. 5p.c.pref.. . | &7—92 a ee xe 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
80.00 and Epsom— 
ee July 12 | 83 8 | Wandsworth A 65 Bos i a 
5,638 |, a 1 1 Do, BB 13-117 ||: 119 
a8, 535 | te ” 5/19/0 a C an ‘New y8—103 | Po 98—101 
m4 0] ns ie €z | Do. Wimbledon 6 po,.|107-l19 =|. 1104 
Pre | os “d 1 18 Do. Epsom6p.c. . .| 115-120 | os is 
he nT pe 6 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref, . .| &8—91 a we 
weit | 4 | June 28 | 8 8 | Do. Bp. Deb... .| 56-89 | .. 4s 
2015. > | a ns 4 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb. . . .| 15—18 | se a 
stead en 6 E 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. . « «| 938-100 oo ee 
a 
Questions at:—2,—Bristol. b.—Liverposl. ¢.—Nottingham. d.—Newoastle. ¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
quotation is per lof Stosk, * Ex.div. +t Paid free of income-tax. { For year, 





On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 963, Bar- 
net 7 p.ct. 115, 1154, 116, Bournemouth ‘** B”’ 
12%, 12§, Continental Union 39}, 40, 7 p.ct. 
prei. 94, Croydon sliding-scale 110%, max. div. 
86, Gas Light and Coke 19s. 3d., 1ys. 6d., 
4 p.ct. pret. 78, 784, 78%, 3 p.ct. deb. 614, 614, 


imperial Continental 172, 1733, Primitiva 
25s. 3d., 258. 43d., 258. 7)d., South Metro- 
politan 107%, Tottenham ‘‘ B ’’ 100, Wands- 
worth new 98, 1003, 101. Supplementary 


prices, Croydon 7 p.ct. deb. 104, Metropolitan 
(of Melbourne) 54 p.ct. deb. 100}. 

On Tuesday, Bournemouth 5 p.ct. 
7 p.ct. max. 127%, 412 10s. 6d., 412 11s. Od., 
#12 11s. gd., brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. 110, 
Continental Union 39}, Croydon sliding-scale 
110, 1103, max. div. 86, European 84, 83, 
Gas Lignt and Coke tgs. 1}d., 19s. 3d., 
19s. 43d., 19s. Od., 34 p.ct. max. 64, Imperial 
Continental 174, Liverpool 7 p.ct. pref. 102, 
Maidstone 5 p.ct. 1154, 115}, Ottoman 6s., 
Primitiva 25s. 13d., 25s. 3d., 25s. 44d., 
25s. 6d., South Metropolitan 1078, 108, 1084, 
6 p.ct. pref. 112, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 110, 
Wandsworth ** B ”’ 112, Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don 5 p.ct. 1103. Supplementary prices, Bath 
93, Hornsey 5 p.ct. 100, 1043, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 


125, 


gi, South Suburban new 5 p.ct. 110, new 
5 p-ct. deb. 99§- 

On Wednesday, Bournemouth ‘' B”’ 124%, 
#2 11s, gd., © p.ct. pref. 11, British 1155, 
1163, Croydon max. div. 863, European. 8j, 
Gas Light and Coke igs. 1jd., igs. 2d., 
igs. 3d., 198. 43d., 19s. 6d., 4 p.ct. pref. 784, 
3 p-ct. deb. 61, Hong Kong and China 133, 


imperial Continental 1703, 1734, Montevideo 
973, 98, Primitiva 25s. 7)d., South Metro- 
politan 108}, 63 p.ct. deb. 101, South Subur- 
ban 5 p.ct. 110, Tottenham ‘‘ B’”’ 1003, 1013, 
Supplementary prices, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. 
deb. 1033, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. deb. 
1013, Hong Kong and China 5 p.ct. deb. 863, 
Liverpool 5 p.ct. 913, Metropolitan (of Mel- 
bourne) 53 p.ct. deb. 100}, Oxford 5 p.ct. deb. 
873, South Suburban new 5 p. ry 110, new 

5 p.ct. deb. 993, 993, 100, Wakefield 68. 

On Thursday, 
113, British 1152, Colonial. 23s. 
8 p.ct. pref. 21s. 43d., 21s. 6d., 
8}, Gas'Light and Coke 1gs. 1}d., 19s. 3d., 
19s. 43d., 33 p.ct. 633, 64, 4 p.ct. pref. 78, 
3 p-ct. deb. 603, Imperial Continental 172, 
1733, 174, 1744, Primitiva 25s. 3d., 25s. 43d., 
South Metropolitan 1074, 108}, 6 p.ct. pref. 
112, South Suburban 110, 5 p.ct. deb. 100, 
Swansea 63 p.ct. deb. 1013. Supplementary 
prices, Gas Light and Coke 5 p.ct. deb. 1013, 
Oxford 5 p.ct. pref. 873, South Suburban new 
5 p.ct. 110, new 5 p.ct. deb. 100, Southgate 
and District 5 p.ct. deb. 94. 

On Friday, Bombay 21s., Bournemouth 
“B” 128, 6 p.ct. pref. 113, Continental 
Union 39, 403, Gas Light and Coke 19s. 1}d., 
19s. 3d., 19S. 43d., 34 p.ct. max. 633, 5 p.ct. 
deb. 1013, Montevideo 97, 98, Primitiva 
25s. 3d., 25s. 6d., 25s. 7}d., 25s. gd., South 
Metropolitan 107}, 108, Southampton 5 p.ct. 
max. 78, Swansea 6} p.ct. deb. 102, Totten- 
ham ‘‘ B ”’ 1003, 1013. Supplementary prices, 
Bournemouth 7 p.ct. deb. 104, British, Nor- 
wich 3 p.ct. deb. 553, Gas Light and Coke 
5 p.ct. deb. 1952-57 1013, Metropolitan (of Mel- 
bourne) 53 p.ct. deb. 1003, 1003, South Subur- 
ban new 5 p.ct. deb. 100. 

The Money Market weathered another week 
of stringency without resorting to the Bank 
of England. Loan rates on Friday were nor- 
mal, and, after opening at 3} p.ct., old day- 
to-day advances were renewed at 3 p.ct. As 
expected, the average Treasury Bill rate was 
higher at £°4 8s. 1°23d. p.ct., being 4°88d. p.ct. 
above the previous week’s average. Discount 
rates were in consequence firm, but the 
market was quiet. 

The feature of the Foreign Exchange Market 
was the weakness of the American exchange, 
which showed a fall on balance of 4.844%; and 
the German exchange wes also slightly lower 
at 20.353. French francs were in keen de- 
mand, and the Paris rate declined to 124.09, 
finally closing at 124.153. Belgas closed at 
34-882; pesetas at 30.13; and Dutch florins 
at 12.0934. Italian lire were unchanged, 

Silver .was very quiet, but the price rose 
ved. to 2643d. per oz.; and ‘with no Gold 
available, the price remained at the nominal 
rate of 84s. 113d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 4} p.ct., to which it was 
reduced from 5 p.ct. on April 21, 1927. The 
Banks’ deposit rate is 2} p.ct., and the deposit 
rates of the discount houses are 2} p.ct. at 


Bournemouth 6 p.ct. pref. 
13d., 23s. 3d., 


European 


call and 22 p.ct. at notice. 
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BRUSH PATENT : 


1 =ROTARY _ 
WASHERS _ sia 

































eboesce st abe | Holmes Patent “‘ Brush” Naphthalene Washers at the works of 


oo + O90 0.8 The Gas Light & Coke Co., Beckton, London. Eight units, 


having a total capacity of 60 MILLION C.FT. OF GAS PER DAY. 


up-to-date practice in gas washing plant. 





Te installation illustrated above is a typical example of the most 


The new ‘‘ 1920” Patent Holmes Washer is the result of careful 
large scale research and repeated tests combined with a long experience 
of the problems involved. 








Simplicity and robust consfruction, and a minimum of slow-moving 
parts ensure freedom from breakdown and low upkeep cost. 


These machines are now being installed on Gasworks and By-product 

Recovery Plants with guarantees of the highest efficiency for :—Ammonia H 
recovery, benzol and light oil extraction, and for the removal of 
naphthalene and moisture by our Patent ‘‘ Dri-Gas” process. 
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W. C. & CO., LTD. 








SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND 






Telegrams : MANUFACTURE OF PLANT FOR THE Telephone: 
**HOLMES Huddersfield 1573 
HUDDERStELD.” || RECOVERY AND REFINING OF COAL} Husdenlicl Is 






BY-PRODUCTS AND TREAT MENT 
OF FUEL GASES 


London Office - - 119, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Telephone : VIC 450. 
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The Strongest, Safest, and most Durable Standards 
for High Pressure Gas Lighting 

















BROMFORD Lighting Standards are essentially 
for modern conditions. They are made in special 
grade Seamless Steel and can be supplied com- 
plete with all fittings, ready for immediate erection. 


We have recently introduced fluted standards in seamless 
steel. They are ornamental, and rival cast-iron in appearance 
—yet are stronger, lighter in weight, and competitive in price. 


Please address your enquiries to our Sales 
Department, Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham. 








We are 
exhibiting at 
STAND NO. 68, 


Public Health 
Congress and 
Exhibition, 
Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, 
Nov. I9 to 24. 
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| No Home is complete 
without the comfort given by 


Gas Service 
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No Gas Service is compli , = = 


without the security givenby the 


Thomas Glover Meter 


Advertisement of Thomas Glover & Co., Ltd. 























































PARKINSON’S 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 


‘*Lights,’’ ‘‘Standard,’’ or 
**High Capacity.’’ 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


FITTED WITH LONG RANGE ATTACHMENT. 


Outside Valve, Easily Accessible for Cleaning. 












W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


omen. jam, on eam, Bett Barn Roan, MoRNINGTON STREET, 
.C.1, Ormeau Roan. 

Telegrams: “‘Ixvex, Tsuna, |, °'MINGHAM. BELFAST." 
Lonpon.” GasmereRs,B’HaM.” | « DeepayMENT, BELFAST.’ 

*Phone Nos. : 4270 Clerkenwell | 2246 Midland, ’Bham. 8374 Belfast. 
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